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Ire Christian Science Monitor is as-| 


whether France, even supposin she 


Ly It is felt that 
‘reign of Mr. Lenine is ending, and 

t is doubted Wh ther it will be wise 
to prop up the tottering Bolshevist 
Government: At any rate certain 
guardinz the liberty of 


obviously, if relief is made to 
depend on the conclusion of some kind 
of bargain the chances are that little 
will *-- done in time and that the 
scheme will break down as did Dr. 
Nansen’s scheme in the spring of 1919. 
The Briti-h and Americans were then 
ready to help, but the Fre con- 
sidered it impossible to distinguish 
between the Russians and the Russian 
Government, which could control the 
resources and distribute them for its 


There is not, however, the same 
es feeling today. and in spite of 
the objections: which it is easy to 
raise, it is impossible to stand by as 
idle spectators. On the whole, al- 


11 . 
: 8 
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u The impertal conference definitely 


leg 8 a . Shaun Se 


LoxDoN. England (Thursday) — 


concludes {ts labors. on Friday when 
{the report to which the delegates har. rp 


Ideen devoting themselves during the 
the last tew days will be read at à full 
oritic eum presided over by Lioya George | 


and signed. Soon. 
afterward report will. be pub- 
— — 
indications “good, Mr. Lloyd 
3 — $8 pos 
House of Commons on the results ot 
the conference work. . 

The meeting has been an unqualified 
'‘shecess from the Empire viewpoint, 


sured in the highest quarters, and as 
soon as the report is published the 
mant {of the conference will. be 


have been recently whipped 
p by the political breezes blowing 
‘Silesia. , 


Awkward Problems Faced 
In the meantime it is safe to assume 


will be obliged to eat their words. 
Complete harmony prevails among the 
‘members ot the conference, despite the 
necessarily differing viewpoints which 


result from the geographical position 
of and thé distance between the coun- 


with the 


States, Great Britain and Japan. 
: Naval Policy Discussed 


United States Shipping Board with 


. |tries they represent, and the confer- 
pence 88 3 


5 — the 323 ot cooperative 


F Shadi hota ere: ths 
New Tore mayoral came | 


yesterday 
against the city superintendent of 
police. p. 5 


Governor Harding yesterday took up 
the defense of the Federal Reserye 
Board before the joint commission in- 
vestigating agricultufal problems, as 
serting that no discrimination _ ever 
had been shown against the farmers. 
Responsibility for denials of credits 
rested at all times with the directors 
of reserve banks, not with the board, 
he asserted. The dangerous financial 
condition of 1920 also was discussed 
by Governor Harding. p. 5 


Offers have been made by British 
shipping interests to compromise the 
differences which have arisen with the 


regard to the division of Egyptian 
cotton transported to America, in the 
hope of thus paving the way to a 
definite understanding. p. 4 


The Department of Justice yester- 
day, in taking up the question of law 
involved in the seizure of the British 
echooner which was selling liquor to 
a fleet of motor boats outside the 
three-mile limit, appeared to take the 
view that the seizure exceeded the 
rights of the United States unter in- 
ternational law. Great. Britain has 
made no protest thus far. To allow 
foreign ships to ply the liquor trade 
outside American harbors would seri- 
ously interfere with the ehforcement 
of the prohibition law. p. 4 


7 


The North Dakota Bankers Associa- 
tion in its Chicago magazine, The 
Banker-Farmer, gives out the report 
of its agricultural committee which 
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m return, the it being that 
unduly sensitive in regard to the 
- observance of the Treaty and 
is liable to take steps in. the first, ‘teak 
of alarm that afterward it ts perfectly 
| willing to retrace. 


the public temper of France, and its 
sympathy, outwardly displayed in the 
recent note presented by Jord. Har- 
dinge to Aristide Briand, proved effect- 


“live in curbing hasty action over the 


Silesian. question. It is obvious that 
the conference is well pleased with ite 
success in this matter as a cogwhee) 
in the international machinery of 
diplomacy. 

Future Action Unknown 

Whether it will continue to play a 
part actively in international politics 
through the attendance of all the do- 
minion premiers at Washington for 
the disarmament conference, or 
whether the whole empire will be rep- 
resented by the British Premier and 
the minister who accompanies him, 
is yet uncertain. The overseas pre- 
miers are resigned to the abandon- 
ment of the idea of a preliminary con- 
ference on Pacific questions, though 
such a conference was very much de- 
sired. 

As is well known, the British Gov- 
ernment would have liked a prelim- 
inary conference in America to deal 
exclusively with the Pacific .question 
as distinct from the general question 
of disarmament which has a military 
as well as naval aspect. The view 
held among the members of the im- 
perial conference in London is that 
the Far Eastern question is distinct 
from the wider one, in that it con- 
cerns a more limited number of 


powers, it embraces naval prepara- 


tions as distinct from military; and it 


‘iis an urgent matter because it has an 


immediate bearing on the expendi- 
ture and naval programs in the United 
‘ 


From its experience of international 
problems, in which it has been im- 
mersed ever since the armistice was 
signed, the British Government is 
convinced that these questions demand 


— the attendance of the principal min- 


isters of the countries represented, 
and it ig not. possible for these min- 
'igters to be im attendance throughout 
the lengthy meeting that the disarma- 


ment may 
i ot the naval policy . 
the British: Nen was discussed 
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The imperial conference well realizes : 


tion or — but of replacing ob- 
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‘Silesian question, tue n 
war in Asia Minor, and vital subjects 
concerning Russia, Albania and Italy; 
while economic issues such as the ap- 
portionment of ‘moneys paid to the 
Reparations Commission by Germany 
and the effect on trade of the proposed 
payments in kind will be thoroughly 
examined. The questions of sending 
additional troops to Upper Silesia has 
not yet been cleared up, It is believed 
that the British Government will not 
depart from its attitude of strict neu- 
trality maintained since the reopening 
of hostilities between the Greeks and 
the Turks. p. 1 

French papers see no political ob- 
ject in Mr. Briand officially pro- 
posing that the question of assist- 
ing the starving Russian people be 
discussed by the Supreme Council in 
order to see whether the Allies can 
cooperate with the United States in 
provisioning Russia. Obviously, how- 
ever it will be difficult to act without 
tacitly recognizing the Soviet régime 
or being suspected of making the 
downfall of Bolshevism a condition of 
assistance, It is felt, on the other 
hand, that the Lenine reign is ending 
and that it is impossible to stand by 
as idle spectators. Communists see in 
the Briand proposal for succor an at- 
tempt to destroy Bolshevism. The 
story that the French Government is 
negotiating with Mr. Krassin for re- 
sumption .of trade relations is flatly 
denied.” p. 1 


The imperial conference of British 
premiers definitely concludes its la- 
bors today, and Mr. Lloyd George is 
expected to make a statement to the 
House of Commons on the results. 
The meeting is said to have been an 
unqualified success from the point of 
view of the ‘British Empire. The do- 
minion premiers. have acted as part- 
ners of the home government in the 
task of framing British policy in diffi- 
cult situations. Complete barmony 
prevails. p. 1 


The International Emigration Com- 
mission at Geneva is to hear two dele- 
gates from Lithuania and Poland. on 
the.subject of the Vilna dispute. p. 1 


A vote of nearly £12,000,000, whic 
is the reduced navy estimate for shi 
building, repairs and maintenance 
during the current financial year, was 
agreed to in the House of Commons 
on Wednesday. It included provision 
for four post-war battleships intended 
to replace all these strapped or sold 
tsince the war. They will be battle 

cruisers of the Hood type with 16-inch 
guns. It was explained that the Ad- 
miralty,policy was not one of competi- 


solete ships. A few hours’ fighting 
during ‘the war had been sufficient to 
revolutionize ideas as to armament and 
design. America and Japan were build- 


ish proposal for 
ference is unfavora 


ing bigger and more powerful capital | 
ships than Britain. p. 2 


A defense of the administration of 


| refute many of the charges of mal- 


and the powers of the board, intimating 
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Special to The Christian Sétence Monitor 
‘from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


Me 


the Federal Reserve Board was begun 
by Gov. W. P. G. Harding before 
jthe joint commission eee) 
| agricultural problems yesterday, in 

the course of which he undertook to 


administration o recently by for- 
mer Comptroller of the Currency Wil- 
Hama, and others. Now that officials 
ot the board are having their innings 
after listening for several days 2 — 
serious charges made by the 

whose advice they are alleged to 8 
persistently scouted, they are provided 
with maases * charta, letters, and re- 


ports. 

Goverdar Warane began his testi- 
mony by giving an outline of the pro- 
visions of the Federal Reserve Act 


that witnesses against the board had 
based many of their criticisms on the 
supposition that it possessed powers 
not granted it by law. 


Local Directors in Conttol 


“The board has general supervision 
over federal reserve: banks, but the 
actual control of these banks is in the 
hands of the local directors. They 
are, under the law, operated exactly 
like private corporations, excepting 
that the central board has the power 
in an emergency, of mobilizing 
credits,” he declared. ' 

Governor Harding admitted that the 
Federal Reserve Board had the legal 
power to change the rediscount rate 
of a reserve bank over the protest of 
the local directors since the ruling 
made by the Attorney-General in De- 
cember, 1919, but that the power had 
never been exercised and probably 
never would be. 

“We are not given the machinery 
for keeping up with the discounts of 
each federal reserve bank,” said Gov- 
ernor Harding. “The Federal Reserve 
Board has supervisory power in that 
it can remove officers of reserve banks, 
require reports and, make examina- 
| Hones wat it — £0 2 as 772 
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there was never, during the financial 
crisis or at any other time, any dis- 
tinction made against agricultural 
paper as such. | 


Farm Credit Offered 


The basis of such complaints he ex- 
plained by the fact that a higher rate 
was charged for agricultural long-time 
paper, that is, over 90 days, than for 
short credit, at one time. The distinc- 
tion was based on time of maturity 
and not on the nature of the paper; 
he admitted, when questioned, that a 
bank at this time would have been apt 
to discount commercial short-time 
paper in preference to agricultural 
paper, because of the difference in 
interest rate. As financial collapse 
threatened the agricultural interests, 
however, the rates for long and short- 
time loans were equalized in all the 
districts, as shown by the records of 
the Reserve Board. 

The Federal Reserve Board, said 
Governor Harding, had not withheld 
needed credit in the 1920 crisis, but 
had endeavored merely not to deplete 
dangerously its reserves. 

“It required pretty close figuring in 
the fall of 1920, trying to keep up the 
reserves,” he added. “I know for an 
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‘AIDED BY BANKERS 


North Dakota Bankers Associa- 
tion Comes Out for Cooper-. 


ative Marketing, Policy De- 
sired by Nonpartisan League 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, 


North Dakota Bankers Association. 


“Such a program,“ said the report, 
“i carried out successfully would do 
more than anything else to wipe out 
class hatred and class antagonism in 
North Dakota, and it would erase at 
once the false impression which the 
country at large has concerning North 
Dakota.” 

This announcement in favor of co- 
operative marketing as a part of the 
program by the Bankers Association, 
is declared by friends of the Non- 
partisan League to be an adoption of 
one of the main issues upon which the 
League was built. The Bankers Asso- 
ciation has been one of the most deter- 
mined opponents of the League. 


The report of its agricuitural com- 


mittee appears in the Banker-Farmer 
here, a monthly review, published by 
the American Bank 
also brings the ba 
kota into line with the Farm Bureau 
Federation movement, toward cooper- 
atiye marketing, which has crystal- 
lized on a national scale in the U. S. 
a 222 Inc., the new cooper- 
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farm. 
3. North Dakota farmers need a 
more diversified system of farming. 


4. They must stop continuous 


grain growing. 


5. They must learn how to an- 


alyze their farm business and must 
learn how to locate farm leaks. 


6. They must learn how to market 


their commodities cooperatively and 
in a businesslike and efficient manner. 


7. They must be shown that the 


banker is simply the man who hus- 
bands the savings of the man who 
produces the crop. 


8. They must be taught the differ- 


ence between productive and con- 
sumptive credit; they must be warned 
and guarded against wild investment 
and speculations. 


9. North Dakota needs more farmers 


of the best type, men who will come 
to North Dakota to develop it and who 
will not take advantage of North Da- 
kota’s fine lands and splendid agri- 
cultural resources, but will build up 
those lands even to a higher degree of 


productivity. 
10. North Dakota needs more na- 


tional advertising of her resources and 
possibilities. 
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Illinois — Cooperative 
marketing of their products is seen 
as a chief feature of a program nec- 
essary to put the farmers of North 
Dakota on a financial basis merited by 
the wonderful agricultural resources 
of the State, according to a report of 
the agricultural committee of the 
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lems in Europe and the Near 
East, With Upper Silesia at 


44 the Head, Await Settlement 


_ | Special: cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Thursday)—As 
the time draws near for the meeting 
of the Supreme Council, the list of 
subjects to be handiléd grows in im- 
portance. Although the Upper Silesian 
question. will, undoubtedly head the 
list. the Christian Science Monitor 
| representative was informed by a high 
‘Italian authority here that in addition 
the Greco-Turkish war in Asia Minor 
and the vital subjects regarding 
Russia, as well as t matters 
relating to Albania Italy, will also 
hold a prominent place on the agenda. 
Economic issues, such as the appor- 
tionment of moneys paid over to the 
Reparations Commission by Germany 
and the effect of the proposed pay- 
9 in kind on trade, will Hkewise 


subjects in their 
sequence, The Christian Science Moni- 
tor authority said thdt undoubtedly the 
Upper Silesian question was bristling 
with difficulties, mostly owing to the 
fact that the whole territory from the 
commercial point of view is an eco- 
nomic unit which it is almost impos- 
sible to divide. 


The Division of Silesia 


That a dividing line will have to be 
found goes without saying, and the 
demarcation mostly favored by the 
French lies between that proposed in 
Count Sforza’s second plan and that 
drawn by General Lerond. If this 
line were adopted, it would undoubt- 
edly be received with satisfaction by 
the Poles; as it includes much of the 
industrial area. 

As regards the question of addi- 
tional troops being sent to the dis- 
turbed zone, this point has not yet 
been cleared up, but the Italian view- 
point ig “that the best place for all 
troops is at home.” 

Dealing with the war between 
Greece and Turkey, it is considered 
that the time is ripe for intervention 
by the Allies, with proposals for 
meédiation which, in view of the Greek 
victories, can be miscon- 
es: and the wh ter va ot the allied 
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be reached, 
Greek Report Denied : 
On this subject many misleading 
reports have been made, and a flat 
denial has been given in British of- 
ficial circles to the report telegraphed 
frem Athens to the effect that the 
British Minister in the Greek capital 
has notified the Greek Government 
and army headquarters that the Brit- 
ish Government would offer no ob- 
jection to the Greeks carrying out 
their reported plan to attack Con- 
stantinople. Neither Constantinople 
nor the Straits, The Christian Science 
Monitor authority pointed out, can be 
handed over to the safekeeping of 
Greece with the consent of the allied 
powers, and it is, he said, extremely 
unlikely that the British Government 
would depart from the attitude of 
strict neutrality it has studiously 
maintained since the reopening of 
hostilities between the Greeks and 
Nationalist Turks. 


As regards the question of the 
Italian claims on Albania on this 
point, Italy and Britain do not see 
eye to eye, and it was frankly stated 
that general opinion in Italy is to 
the effect that the British Government 
does not realize what it means to a 
peninsular country like Italy to be al- 
most devoid of any port on the Adri- 
atic that can be utilized as a naval 
base if so required, whilst the oppo- 
site shore swarms with bays and har- 
| bors. 


Italy Diserres a Naval Base 


A power with any naval pretensions, 
with a base on the opposite coast, the 
Italian authority continued, could deny 
the Adriatic to the Italians, and it was 
for this very reason that Italy had felt 
herself compelled to seize Valona, 
thereby preventing any other power 
from occupying it and becoming a 
threat to Italian commerce. 

This was a point where British and 
Italian ideas came into conflict; for it 
is felt that Great Britain not only op- 
poses the Italian claims to Valona, but 
also the alternative proposal that the. 
island of Saseno should be ceded with 


3| the object of turning it into a first 
\class naval base. The question is of 


such vital interest to Italy that it will 


3 im all likélihood prove a delicate mat- 


ter for the Supreme Council to decide. 

In conclusion, the authority said, 
another matter on which it will be 
necessary for the Supreme Council to 
take a decision is that of Russia and 
what steps are to be taken to alleviate 
conditions in that country, and thereby 
obviate the danger of a hunger march 
of Russian hordes into western Eu- 


rope. 
Allies to Act in Concert 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ita correspondent in Berlin by wireless 


BERLIN, Ger many (Thur sday)— 


After many weeks of suspense, the 
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1 history, phil- 
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5 practical finance 
the incidence of taxation; trade 
. social legislation and. 
between Capital and 
study of international 


No book contains anything like so 
modern 


For most Anglo-Saxon 
themselves, to the 

of the natives, exclu- 
scenery and the art, the 
the galleries, and me te 
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northern towns, notably Milan and 
Turin, large fortunes are common, 
and no one can walk the streets of 
Rome without being struck at the 
amount of money spent by Italians 
upon jiuxuries. Profiteers have be- 
come so frequent, that special name, 
“sharks,” has been invented for them. 

No doubt, Italy’s capital is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lussatti, equal to Great 
Britain’s income. But then Italy has 
no coal, and her national life has been 
brief. Nor are modern Italians ele- 
gant trifiers, as is sometimes asserted; 
they are a laborious race, very much 
in earnest, but not well organized. If 


they had discipline, their progress 


would be astonishing; with a reformed 
education, which aimed at making 
character and compelling children to 
obey, they would probably get it. The 
Swiss railways were largely the work 
of Italian navvies; Italian engineers 
have a deserved reputation abroad. 
Another common error is that Italy 


me is still the land of Garibaldi and ro- 


the histery of the last 50 years 
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the former United States Am- 


a 
Today,” which was critical 

; but things have changed 
sincé the 
Nor can the 
Crawford be re- 


Marion 
sketch of Italy, as 


exhibition of 1911, 


mantic ideals; she is most emphati- 
cally practical and realistic. Since 
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knights-errant is 
over; Garibaldi was the last of them. 
On the other hand, Italy—-witness Mr. 
Giolitti's daring experiment in grant- 
ing to workmen a voice in the manage- 
ment of manufactories—has given the 


world a lead in some-social questions, 


which Mr. Tittoni, a Conservative, 
would scarcely approve. Nor has any 
country had such an interesting ex- 
perience in regulating the relations 
between church and state, of which 
the lecturer was a valuable negoti- 
ator. 

His visit should, therefore, remove 
some misconceptions, and prove to his 
hearers that in Italy the age of Am 
dersen’s “Improvisatore,” Hawthorne’s 


Marble Faun” and Marion Crawford's 


marvelous “Roman Princes” is over. 
The “Garden of the World” is less pic- 
turesque and more prosaic than it was, 
and those foreigners render a bad 
service to the Italians who persist in 
ignoring its modern development, 


Tommaso Tittoni Arrives 


NEW YORK, New York—Tommaso 
Tittoni, president of the Italian Senate, 
invited to deliver a series of lectures 
before the American Institute of Poli- 


th tics, now holding its annual session at 
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Williamstown, Massachusetts, arrived 
here Wednesday on the steamship 
Dante Alighieri from Naples. 


JURORS CRITICIZED 
IN PROHIBITION CASE 


BLUEFIELD, West Virginia—A re- 
quest was made on Wednesday by H. 
B. Lee, county prosecutor, in criminal 
court here that a jury which had just 
returned a verdict of acquittal in a 
prohibition case, be discharged from 
service for the remainder of the term 


or that court be adjourned. - 
The prosecutor characterized the 


lverdict acquitting George Ashford, 


charged with violeting prohibition 
laws, as “such a palpable and patent 
miscarriage of ustice as to convince 
me as prosecuting attorney that the 
jurors . . have totally. misconcetved 
their duty.” 

Judge J. Frank Maynard dismissed 
the jury, but stated that he did it be- 
cause several of the jurymen had 
asked to be excused and that he would 
not try any re jury cases at this 
term, which ends tomorrow. 


COAL PRICE CALLED UNFAIR 


Special to The Christian Scienee Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
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Stating that America had risen to 
great heights of self-sacrifice and had 


„entered the world war to defend lib- 


guns. , 

items in the year’s pro- 

lude the completion of the 
Effingham and Frobisher, seven small 
light cruisers, two flotilla leaders, six 
destroyers, 13 submarines and sundry 
trawlers and drifters and the conver- 
sion of H. M. S. Eagle and H. M. 8. 
Furious into aircraft carriers. 
Bxpounding’ the Admiralty’s policy 
to the House, Colonel Amery said it 
was not one of competition or chal- 
lenge. It was simply a policy of re- 
placing obsolete ships already rele- 
gated to the disposals board. A few 
hours’ actual fighting during the wa: 
had been sufficient to revolutionize 
Ideas as to armament and design. The 
lessons of those few ‘hours were open 
to all the world, and other powers 
had not been slow to make use of 


Only One Post-Jutland Ship 


Japan had eight vessels more pow- 


erful than anything afloat at the bat- 
tie of Jutland, all of which would be 
completed by 1925, and she had voted 
money for eight more to be completed 
by 1928. The United States, not 
counting four battleships of 32,000 tons 
with 16-inch guns which were more 
powerful than the latest British types, 
would have completed by 1924 or 1925 
ne fewerthan 12 battleships, each 
over 43,000 tons. 

In the gase both of Japan and the 
United States they were not dealing 
with projects but with constructions 
actually in progress. On the other 
hand, Britain had only one post-Jut- 
land capital ship, built or building— 
H. M. S. Hood—and she was only 
equipped with 15-inch guns. No one 
could therefore suggest that the 
present British program contained 
any element of challenge or provoca- 
On.the contrary, the government 


aye A ie charge 


“J ien by the 
government in March, 1920, namely a 
one-power standard. 


The Pivot of Naval Warfare 


In view of the purpose for which 
the Washington conference was 
called, Colonel Amery claimed the 
laying down of these four ships, or 
even twice their number, could not 
affect in any way the problem before 
the conference. In view of the special 
circumstances of the time and the ap- 
proaching conference, the govern- 
ment had decided to create a prece- 
dent of divulging the design of the 
projected ships. 

They would be battle cruisers of the 
Hood type, with improvements in mat- 
ters of protection and armaments, 
which would enable them to hold their 
own with any other similar vessels. 
They were obliged to follow the Amer- 
enn and Japanese example and fit 
them with 16-inch guns; but in re- 
gard to size thé vessels would be 
limited to the dimensions which would 
Obviate the nécessity of building big- 
ger dock accommodation. 

Celonel Amery announced that the 
government was convinced that the 
capital surface ship still remained the 
pivot of naval warfare, though the 
fighting fleet of the future could no 
longer be reckoned in terms of ships 
of the line. It was a great complex 
of highly diversified and specialized 
units, each indispensable to the whole. 


Hopes for Disarmament 

In a final speech before the division 
Mr. Churchill said not a single first- 
class armored ship had been built for 
the British navy except H. M. S. Hood 
since those for which Parliament’s 
consent was asked in 1914. Except for 
H. M. S. Hood there were no vessels 
in the British navy of first class, su- 
perior in power to H. fs S. Queen 
Elizabeth or H. M. S. Royal Sovereign. 
While the British navy was in this 
stationary position the navies of two 
other powers were being revolution- 
ized in the light of experience. 

It was quite true, he said, that one 
power was an ally and the other 
beund to them by dear and precious 
ties, Still the fact remained that, 
‘if they delayed for another year the 
construction of thé vital necessities 
of the British fleet, they would find 
themsélves in a position of definite and 
perhaps final naval inferiority, and 
they would exist as a great power 
only on sufferance. 

Referring to the Washington con- 
férencé, Mr. Churchill said their hopes 
in it were sincere and intense. Their 
interest in the happy and brilliant out- 
dome of that great gathering, so full 
of encouragement to mankind, was su- 
perior to that of almost any other 
power in the world. But they had to 
take definite decisions, and unless 
they were to assume that the ships 
now building in Japanese and Ameri- 
can dock yards were to be scrapped, 
then no disarmament proposition that 
might be agreed upon at Washington 
would be relevant to the decision. they 
had to take in respect of the construc- 
tion. of the four ships. 


1 
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A one- power standard was the fair - 


erty and humanity, Senator Tittoni, 
president of the Italian Senate and 
for man- years Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, took the occasion of his first 
public appearance in this country to 
refute the. impression given by our 
Ambassador in England several weeks 
ago, The reference to that speech 
was unmistakable. He also answered 
Lord Bryce’s statement on Tuesday 
in his. address on the treaties that 
followed the war, by saying that} the 
German part of Tyrol that has fallen 
to the lot of Italy has been Italian 
for centuries. yy 

“I do not have to answer my old 
friend Lord Bryce,” said he. Dante 
did that.600 years ago. The chief 


mountain of that country is called the 


peak of Italy. It Lord Bryce 
looking for an example of the violation 
of the principle of nationality he could 
find it far better than in the legiti- 
mate claims of Italy at this time.“ 
Italy's Good Will : 

“The distinguished Italian states- 
man started with an expression of the 
good will of the Italian people for the 
United States based, he said, on the 
common love of justice and the hatred 
of injustice. He quoted a speech of 
President Harding's in which he com- 
pared our aspirations to those of the 
Italian people “founded first of all 
upon the merit and worth of human 
character and / aimed at human. 
achievement.” He recalled the friend - 
ly relations of the two nations during 
the trying years of the Civil War. He 
alluded to the tiful translation of 
Dante’s divine comedy by “your most 
representative post, Longfellow, who. 
had a real cult for Dante.” 

He continued to enumerate the intel- 
ectual ties that bind us to Italy, speak- 
ng of Lowell's essay on Dante as 

“the one which of all American studies 
shows the deepest understanding of 


spirit of the fourteénth century.“ 

Regret was expressed that for all 
the spiritual kinship of America her 
people knew but little of the real char- 
acter of Italy. When they visited it, 
he said, they. confined themselves to 
admiration of the works of art, the 
beauties of scenery and passed over 


too quickly to appreciate the people 
themselves. He declared it was the 
purpose of the lectures to make Italy 
better known to America. 

Mr. Panaretoff, Bulgarian Minister 
to the .United States, this morning 
developed the early church history of 
Bulgaria and the Balkan states. He. 


said that the introduction of Chris- 


tianity into the peninsula had opened 
the flood gates of education and cul- 
ture for those peoples. He described 
the pitiable state of the Church during 
the control of the Turks, when offices 
in a Christian church were bought 
outright by scoundrels for the highest 
pay to a Muhammadan prince. 

Education beyond the point where 
the Near East will be torn by religious 
wars between the Turks and the 
Christians was advanced by Stephen 
Panaretoff, Bulgarian minister to the 
United States, in his second address 
to the Institute of Politics on Near 
Eastern affairs and conditions. The 
relationship between Turk and Chris- 
tian, he declared, will improve rela- 
tively “as the people of the Near East 
advance in religion and nationality.” . 

A high protectionist policy will not 
necessarily bring European trade re- 
prisals against the United States if the 
old world still needs the products, raw 
materials and foodstuffs of the new, 
asserted Prof. Achille Viallate, speak- 
ing on the économic factor in inter- 
national relations. The speaker said 
that such a policy would be consistent 
inasmuch as the United States has 
“always pursued a very independent 
conimercial policy.” 

“The United States,” Professor 
Viallate said, “have never agreed to 
he European interpretation of tiie 
most-favored-nation clause. They in- 
sert it in their commerdial treaties, 
but they qualify it and make -it a 
conditional clause. They agree to 
give the other party to the treaty the 
right to enjoy all favor granted to a 
third party when it has been granted 
to this power fréely, but if the con- 
cession made to it has been given in 
exchange for special conditions, the 
United States claims from the first 
power equivalent compensation. 

“The defect of that strict interpreta- 
tion is that it necessitates new dis- 
cussion between the contracting 
parties. In fact, to this day, the 
United States have been opposed to 
making, in commercial treaties, con- 
cessions of any kind affect tariff 
duties. The country has pursied, in- 
deed, a very independent commercial 
policy.” 
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Government more than 

000,000 can additional sources of reve- 
nue be avoided, is the somewhat em- 
atic- and discouraging message con- 


of the Treasury Department. 

The estimate for 1922, however, does 
not mean that Congress win have to 
raise the full quota of revenue from 


oe 


retary Melipn makes it known that of 
this sum, salvage and miscellaneous 
receipts would yield $350,000,000 and. 
customs revenues $370,000,000, leaving. 
a total of $3,830,000,000 to be squeezed 
from the taxpayers. a 

The total yield under existing taxes 
is estimated at $3,570,000,000. 


Spending Must Be Checked 
“This revenue can be safely reduced 
only if and to the extent that further 
reductions are enforced in the spend- 
ing departments of the Government,” 
Secretary Mellon advises the commit- 
tee. “This means that if additional 
taxes are to be avoided, there must 
be additional effective cuts in ordinary 
expenditures of over $250,000,000, and 
that even if such cuts were assured 
the internal revenue yield for the year 
could not safely be permitted to fall 
below $3,570,006,000, the estimated 
under existing law. 

“Without the assurance of substan- 
tial additional reductions in expendi- 
ture,” said Mr. Mellon, “it would be 
folly to proced to reduce revenue 
merely in the hope of reduced expendi- 
ture. 

tual expenditures for the 

month of the present fiscal 
year indicate that unless there is an 
extraordinary new effort to reduce ex- 
penditures, the estimates which the 
Treasury has presented may be re- 
garded as conservative. Ordinary ex- 
penditures for July, 1921, amounted to 
about $322,000,000, as against $307,- 
000 for July 1920, while the cur- 
rent deficit for July, 1921, was 
about $113,000, 
tor J 1920. 

“An analysis of the principal items 
of expenditure for July, 1921, shows 
that $59,000,000 was on account of the 
War Department, $56,000,000 on ac- 
count of the navy and $32,000,000 on 
account of the Shipping Board. If ex- 
penditures are to continue at anything 
like these rates, the estimates will be 
greatly exceeded.” 

For the fiscal year 1922, the present 
law would yield $3,870,000,000 in in- 
ternal revenue and customs. The re- 
yised law would yield $3,935,000,000, 
Mr. Mellon estimated, assuming that 
the revision of the corporation in- 
come and excess profits taxes is made 
effective as of January !, 1921. 

These figures do not include the es- 
timated proceeds of the proposed I- 
cent tax on first class mail matter and 
the proposed 2-cent tax on bank 
checks. These taxes, it is estimated, 
will yield about $117,000,000 a year of 
$72,000,000 from stamps and $45,090,- 
000 from bank checks. 

Secretary Mellon estimated an in- 
crease of $70,000,000 in customs reve- 
nues for six months for the fiscal 
year 1922 and $150,000,000 in 1923. 

His estimates are assumed on the 
following changes: 

Increase in the corporation income 
tax to 15 per cent as of January 1. 
1921 (or January 1, 1922), and the re- 
peal of the $2000 exemption. 

Repeal of the excess profits tax, as 
of January 1. 1921 (or January 1. 
1922). 

Increased collections of back income 
and profit taxes. 

An increase on the tax on cigarettes 
and smoking and chewing tobacco. 

Repeal of the transportation tax 
upon freight and passengers; the tax 


+ 1 a 


to be reduced one-half January 1. 


1922, and entirely repealed January 1, 
1923. , 

An increase of the documentary 
stamp taxes, by approximately doub- 
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0 in 1923, but it might 

to secure an additional 

$100,000,000 from this 

source in 1922, Mr. Mellon explained. 
The loss in revenue from the reduc- 
tion of the transportation taxes would 
be $62,000,000 in 1922 and $180,000,000 


jin 1923. c 


He estimated a $25,000,000 loss in 
the suggested repeal of the taxes on 
ice cream and fountain drinks, as 
also the excess profits tax on wearing 
apparel. The tax on perfumes, cos- 
metics and proprietary medicines is 
widely evaded, he said, and should be 
shifted to the producer or importer. 

Secretary Mellon declared there 
would de relatively small payments 
to make to the railroads in 1923, as 
against „000,000 in 1922. In the 
fiscal year 1923, moreover, the Victory- 
Liberty loan and the 1918 series of 
War Savings certificates. become due, 
he pointed out. With these extraordi- 
nary maturities of the public debt to 
meet, it is important that the Treasury 
shall have some margin of current rev- 
enue over current expenditure for the 
year, he said, that the vast refunding 
operations which will have to be 
carried on during the year in any 
event may not be complicated or em- 
barrassed by additional borrowings to 
meet current expenditures which ought 
to be provided out of current revenues. 


CUBA MAY ASSUME 
SHIP REPAIR DEBT, 


HAVANA, Cuba~—Aristides Aguero, 
Cuban Minister to Germany, has been 
requested by the State Department to 
furnish information as to the amount 
owed Hamburg shipyards for repairs 
to several Cuban steamers. 

These vessels, former Germans, 
were taken over by Cuba when Cuba 
entered the war. Later they were 
leased by a private corporation, which 
sent them to Germany for repairs, but 
was unable to meet the bill. 

It ig reported that the Cuban Gov- 
ernment plans to assume the obliga- 
tion and to use the ships in exporting 
Cuba’s surplus sugar to Europe. 


PACKER CONTROL BILL 


WASHINGTON, District of Colunibia 
—The conference t on the 
packer control bill was adopted yes- 
terday by the Senate, 48 to 10 and 
after approval by the House, the bill 
goes to the President. N 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
LEAVES FOR CAN ADA 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Thyrsday) — 
Lord Byng of Vimy, future Governor- 
General of Canada, who succeeds the 
Duke of Devonshire, left Euston this 
morning with Lady Byng for Liver- 
pool en route for. Canada. 


PELLAGRA REPORTS DISCUSSED 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The question of pellagra was dis- 
cussed in closed session here yester- 
day at a conference between health 
officials from a dosen southern states 
and Surgeon-General Cummings of the 
Public Health Service. Some of the 
state officials said, as they entered the 
conference room, that they would dis- 
pute any assertion that the disease 
had reached serious proportions in 
their territory. 
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din- auch a time at the press agent’s office. 


* I was there on time and waited among 


sorry, but could 
o next Gayt She 


| day I ng a telephone. 
‘she forgive me for thought- 
to her the time already 
interview which 

off? I was grateful. 

left it for a while, I 
o let the appointment 


office for sev- 


wou ul find her surely 


3 for tele- 
e thing must be 
No matter how 


one many times you ater an appointment 
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er. On some one else’s 
hear the elevator man at her place 
say Madame had gone out. Why was 
— making it even more difficult 
by going out at interview time? Had 
we not chased the interview long 


1 stood in the doorway. I was wait- 
ing either for Madame to return, or 


tor the rain to break and ruin my 
j white suit. Either event would have 
| been welcome. 


The telephone rang. It was for me, 
‘said the elevator jockey. Madame was 
80, 80 sorry. She thought I was to see 

er at my office. No, she was not 
there now. She had telephoned there 
to explain that she would be late. She 


was at Seventy-Second Street. Would 


white suit and my cane under the sub- 
way 12 hen away across the city 
waited Madame, in front of the trust 


company, where it was also raining, 


“Minutes like weeks 
passed before a taxi did. I whistled 
it toward it simultaneously. 
When we turned the corner at Seventy- 
1 and Broad way, there was Mad- 
ame, behind the bars of the trust com- 
pany entrance, gazing through them 
dramatically, looking for a man she 
had never seen before 

I hopped out and ran up the steps. 

was still raining. ‘Without cere- 
+ Ivgrasped Madame's hand. I ran 
the steps and lifted her into 


1 gasped, “now we can drive 
place or my office and 
You might 
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N wn as rvelloch Isles, or 

e Isles 1 Bea, and so altogether’ 
to : | 

yin weer fine weather, with little 


lor no swell, that a landing can be ef- 


fected on them. 
Around one of the ‘islands there 


with handsome black and white plum- 
They are very | 


age and scarlet legs. 
late in their nesting, and even on this 
June morning they had not yet laid 
their eggs. Landing on the ad 
island of the group, we found a large 
colony of herring and lesser black- 
backed gulls, with a solitary pair of 
greater black-backs among ‘them, in 
the midst of their nesting eares. The 
nests were. mostly placed among 
rocky ground not much above high- 
tide mark, and masses of brilliantly- 
colored sea thrift blossomed among 
them. ‘The colony had been unusually 
regular with their nesting, for in at 
least a deten nests the eggs were just 
chipping, while in several others the 
newly hatched young were crouching. 
Much commotion arose among the col- 
ony as we approached and among the 
high-pitched cries of the smaller 

gulls one heard the hoarse calls of 
the greater black-back. From their 
nests in hollows among the rocks 
green cormorants hurried. A pair of 
gray erows were nesting among the 
seabirds and “craaed” Warn in ex- 
citement. 

On the top of the island was grass 
and heather, with a few wild hya- 
cinths, and from the growing plants 


He Er sun was drawing varied and 
dal perfumes, . Oy she tate ‘tenis 


of. highland bi. to nest, and her 
i young are strong on the wind before 
the guillemots have even thought of 
nesting. 

Above the topmast part of the cliff. 
a buzzard soared; his mate was on her. 
nest on an tmaccessible: rock near, 
and the nest probably contained half- 
grown young at this date. Not far 
away a pair of peregrine falcons also 
had their home, and circled round the 
eyrie anxiously. A twite or mountain 
linnet flitted across to her incompleted 
nest carrying in her bill a feather, 
and from the bowlders wheatears 
scolded. 

Toward evening we left the islands. 
The zun still beat fiercely on the calm 
sea, but away eastward, in the country 
of Ben Nevis and Lochaber were 
dark masses of ctimulus clouds. 
Northward of us, hill upon hill rose 
up from the Island of Mull, Ben More, 
the chief of them all, clear and blue. 
Southward lay Jura with ita three 
conical peaks, Islay beyond it, and the 
low-lying isle of Colonsay, full open 
to the Atlantic. 

The sea around the islands was alive 
with birds. Here were terns in their 
hundreds, newly arrived from their 
southern winter quarters, hovering in 
dazzling crowds or riding gracefully 
and ,buoyantly on the water. Here too, 
were companies of razorbills in hand- 
some black and white plumage, and 
great numbers of guillemots. These 
birds were, some of them, not yet in 
their full breeding plumage, and as 
they do not nest on the islands of which 
I write it is possible that they were 
passing migrants, on their way, per- 
haps, to Iceland or lands lying within 
the arctic circle. ‘ 

On our way, we passed a minute 
island, its vegetation consisting only 
ot a few grassy knolis and plants of 
the sea thrift. And yet here was a 
varied bird population, Two common 
gulls were! brooding their eggs, and 
near them were two pairs of terns, 
theirs nests newly. completed, The 
terns bore the gulls little good will, and 
darted viciously at them with sharp 

angry c On the island were also a 
pair of dsome oystercatchers—what 
a ridiculous name to give a bird—and 
their nest we soon discovered. 

Near the islet we reached the main- 
„land. Here from the edge ot the tide 
„ sandpipers rose with twittering cry, 
and from a grove there came the flute- 
| song of blackbird and mavis. That eve- 
nine even after sunset, there was no 
lessening of the heat, and in the still 


air the swifts screamed as they chased 


each other backward and forward. 


A Cattle Station in Australia 


When the federal government re- 
cently sent a special committee to in- 


SF 


tal Une from north 


: ‘Gheclaty for The Christian Belence Monitor 


PP gas! then of desuetude. 
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} | risec With its white palaces and its tra- 


art has a period ot blossom- 
It also 
Nas a period of reawakening., That 
ip „tete attended the noble. art ot 
40 long familiar England. 
re -Niners to 
California carried civilization across 
FF 
coach came into itsown again. When 
‘the railroads: were projected and the 
last spike driven in north of Salt Lake, 
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‘Drawn for: The Obristinn Bclence’ Moatter’ 
A Concord coach on the Wyoming 
plains 


however, the mail bags were saddled 
on to the great steam horse and the 
stage of Bret Harte lost significance 
and in some parts disappeared alto- 
gether. 

To the average man the stage, which 
was conspicuous in pioneer days, was 
known as the Concord coach, and 
came from the noted town in New 
Hampshire. Buffalo Bill’s Deadwood 
coach was a good example of this type 
of passenger-carrying stage.“ That 
particular vehicle, which formed a 
conspicuous feature of the Wild West 
Show, was practically a derelict when 
the great showman gained possession 
of it. The driver had been attacked 
by Indians, and the coach lay aban- 
doned upon the plains for some time, 
until Buffalo Bill finally recovered it 
and hit upon the happy idea of using it 
as the piéce de résistance in his unique 
exhibition of frontier life and Indian 
warfare. Here and there in the west 
the coaches can still be met with, be- 


1 — . een ö 

"The word “stage” had a specific 
origin which was considerably ob- 
scured by the habit of calling by that 
name the former horse omnibuses in 
New .York. It is prohable that the 
term. had its origin in England: Swift 
used it correctly when he spoke of 
riding in “the sixpenny stage,“ While 
Cowper, the poet, had a similar usage 
for the word, which originally meant 
a coach running from station to sta- 
tion as in the American west. The 
Stages were marked by particular 
buildings or by settlements, where the 
coaches regularly stopped. These 
Special stations may still be found 
today in Wyoming, and some of them 
were later used by the Pony Express. 
Hence, the term as applied to a coach 
which runs short distances is not 
correctly used. 

It has been well said that the story 
et the Concord coach is one of pro- 
found interest. The coach has been 
pronounced the only perfect vehicle 
for travel that has ever been built. 
Certainly as a means of surmounting 
the difficulties which the American 
roads and trails in the sixties, seven- 
ties and eighties presented, it must 
have been unique. It was light and 
yet possessed great strength, and a 
good deal of impedimenta and of hu- 
man freight could be crowded into a 
comparatively small compass. Con- 
cord has claimed, and ‘probably with 
truth,.that its coach has enjoyed more 
universal use than any other. 


The Pool 


The end of a midsummer day, 
and what nicer than to be sitting 
in a comfortable chair on a steamer 
gliding down the Thames from West- 
minster. Members of the London So- 
ciety not only had that pleasure but 
the added charm of being, in a sense, 
monarchs of all they surveyed, beings 
in whom the welfare of London was 
vested. Bach one felt he or she was 
carrying out the aims of the society 
which is to unite all Londoners who 
see the necessity for stimulating a 
wider concern for the beauty of the 
capital city, for the preservation of its 
old charms and the careful congidera- 
tion of its new developments. 

Here is a great liner from Chris- 
tiania, smart as a liner can be; here 
is a huge ship emerging from one of 
the many docks and slipping quietly 
into its place on the river. A boat of 
that size coming into the River 
Scheldt at Antwerp would hold up the 
traffic till it turned, though the 
Scheldt is as wide if not wider at that 
point. A little further on lies a shabby 
iron vessel, much in need of paint, but 
it comes from Italy and bears the name 
of Ugo Bassi, and is registered at 
Genoa, and then the Thames fades 
and that city of the Mediterranean 


Bar’ the sea, and the members of 
' preserving the old charms 


“her nine men. Six of them, clad in 


to the ear with the jingling bells at- 


: ‘thats we are wi 
}which has its origin in 


moves on again, stopping now and then 


two notes, has only three holes, and 


mining villages of the north. In these 


‘their neighbor's sword. Movement 


8 Inte spring. The scene a quiet . 


ford “with substanti- 
of aged gray. stone 


village near 
ally built 


bearing roots, ot the velvetlike Oxtord- 


shire slate. Every one is in his Sun-| 
best and in the street. vasiiers 
here, too, from Oxford and Lon- 
Some in search of the “quaint,” 
others more seriously engrossed in 
| the meaning of it all. 

Mr, Tanner, the senior dancer of the 
‘neighborhood, and still critical, is just 
telling us as ‘ow e has danced for 
over halt a century,“ when. the cry 
“here they come” turns our eyes up 
the road to see just turning the cor- 


day 
are 
gon. 


white with gay colored ribbons stream- 
ing from their elbows and hats, with 
white handkerchiefs in their hands, 
are walking with impressive sobriety 
toward us. Dach man hag in his hat, 
a bunch of bright artificial flowers and 
on his shins, pads of brightly colored 
ribbons pleasant to the eye, and gay 


tached, The ‘seventh’ man, his face 
smirched with black, wears a cap 
something of the shape of a dunce’s 
hat, bearing various devices, including 
a bunch of feathers at the top. 
The eighth man, dressed in the 
ordinary clothes of a laborer, bears a 
sword decorated at the point with a 
bunch of flowers, while the blade is 
thrust through a homemade cake, so 
that 4he bottom of its tin rests on the 
hilt. He carries a square money box. 
The ninth, dressed in white with short 
breeches, carries a fiddi@ and bears 
the serious air of a man upon whom 
hangs heavy responsibility: 

And so they approach us, slowly, 
while the children yell with delight 
and the elders wear an expression of 
apprehension. Presently the fiddler 
stops and shouts, “Now, lads, alto- 
gether,” belaboring his fiddle with a 
bow distraught by the tension of about 
a dozen hairs. Yet it preves to be a 
fqiry wand. We hear old English 
morris tunes full of rhythm. . The 
six dancers now falling into a for- 
mation of three opposite three, 
proceed vigorously to go through 
their dance called “Constant Billy.” 
It is obvious now by the. expres- 
sion of their faces and those of 
the onlookers that this is a serious 
business. Something big and moving 
is taking place within them. The 
rhythm of their legs and arms, the 
flashing of the colored ribbons in the 
sun, the fiddler singing as well as 
playing, forces, pon us _ the feeling 


tiquity and even today engrosses, the 
performers in the primitive vigor of 
its expression. 

The dance ends and the whole troup 


in labyrinthine course throughout the 
village to perform other dances of the 
Same. character with such delightful 
names as “Shepherd’s Hey,” “The 
Maid of the Mill,” “Brighton Camp,” 
“The Nutting Girl,” and “Glorisheers.” 
The progress is formal, dignified and 
significant. The clown goes in and 
out of the crowd good humoredly; 
everybody is pleased with him and 
knows that his blows sound louder 
than they feel. The fiddler tells us 
that he is a “morris dancer of a long 
time, for generations.” He seeks our 
compassion in teaching, the younger 
ones his tradition, for “just as I get 
them on a bit, they go away to other 
parts.” 

A touring car packed with people 
traveling over more landscape than 
they have time to see, impatiently 
blows its horn; we make way and 
the goggles peer questioningly at the 
strange sight, blocking their “fine bit 
of straight.“ And they, rolling along, 
have seen for a moment something 
“quaint.” They happened to have 
been on one of the few spots in Eng- 
land where the morris dance is kept 
up traditionally to this day, danced 
by the folk, and is still a living rem- 
nant of folk- art. They have not par- 
taken of the cake carried by the sword 
bearer, as we have, and therefore are 
not initiated into this vast mystery. 
But we know that the cake is the sur- 
vival of the symbol of men’s joy in 
spring. The darkness of winter was 
dispersed by nature's new promise. 
We know, too, that the feathers in 
the fool’s cap are to remind us of 
the animal kingdom and its place 
in the great scheme of things. And in 
the dance, rhythmic, graceful, dignified, 
We see the expression of joy and 
thankfulness for the blessings re- 
ceived at this time of the year. 

The.dances take many forms, and 
vary according to locality. The aum- 
ber of performers vary from as many 

as 20 to 1, always men. A perform- 
pai by one dancer is. called a jig 
and seems to be nothing more than 
a convenient method of practicing the 
morris steps,. which are many and 
some very difficult. One such jig, 
“The Flowers of Edinburgh,” was 
danced at Bampton by the fiddler, who 
sang and played his own tune. He 
had an old morris pipe which formerly 
was used in place of the fiddle. This 
pipe has a range of an octave and 


used to be played in the left hand 
while the player beats a small drum 
hanging from the left wrist, with the 
right, The music thus produced was 
wild and full of vitality, the noise 
being very ‘considerable in the hands 
of an expert player. 

The handkerchiefs carried ‘by the 
men would seem to have u derived 
from the sword held in the hands of 
the sword dancers still extant in the 


dances the performers never leave go 
of their own hilt nor the point of 


faraway” en 


: . Selence Monitor 


‘Tt wad m 1841 that Christian Bern- 


dard Tabchinits started his famous li- 


gla al braff ot ‘British and American au- 


Gata in 1618 that 
not be debarred from ee 
games and morris 3 Tin within 


Oxfordshire, ; 
amptonshire, and. Herefordshire, but 
today in the whole of England few 
places support a “side of dancers.” 


EXPORTATION OF 
ART TREASURES 


How the French Law Works 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

In the opinion of Solomon Reinach, 
who is at once an archzwologist of 
high reputation and an art expert 
whose judgment is held in such es- 
teem that he is one of the foremost 
members of the board which super- 
vises the export of works of art from 
France in accordance with the new 
act, the outcry that has been raised 
concerning the transfer of European 


art treasures to America is greatly} 


exaggerated. 

Europe has little to fear from the 
natural desire of rich Americans to 
acquire a proportion of the works 
which are in the private and public 
collections of Europe. Seated in his 
study, in his charming house at 
Boulogne-sur-Seine—in the delightful 
country outside Paris—we discussed 
the working of the act. It was re- 
freshing to find what a broad view he 
taok of these matters. Unfortunately 
there is a belief that not only France 
but Europe in general is jealous of the 
frequent purchases by America. This 
belief should at least be modified, for 
there are many good Europeans who 
are quite content to see America re- 
ceiving her share of the older treas- 
ures of art. 

The act was passed after a good 
deal of propaganda. Certainly im- 
mediately after the war there was a 
good deal of buying of pictures by 
old masters. The prices that could be 
offered in dollars, when translated 
into franes, were 4 tempting. 

But it is per y grotesque, Mr. 

ach declared, to “suppose. that Nu- 
rope will be depleted of its valuable 
pictures. Many of them, of course, are 
in public museums and in no circum- 
stances would be sold. Others which 
are privately owned are not likely to 
be at the disposition of the highest 
bidder. Their owners mean to keep 
them. 

The finest thing that Mr. Reinach 
said was that after all America for 
this purpose can be regarded as a 
European country! The expression is 
not so paradoxical as it appears at 
first sight. The United States is made 
up of men and women whose ances- 
tors have come from nearly all the 
European countries. Great as the 
United Stdtes has grown to be, the 
European origin of the population can- 
not be forgotten in this connection. 
Art treasures of Europe, if they are 
regarded as a sort of heritage, belong 
to some extent to the United States. 

This was the idea which the dis- 
tinguished Frenchman expounded to 
me in our conversation. It was im- 
possible not to be struck with the 
originality and the common sense of 
the observation. Mr. Reinach must 
not be misunderstood. He would 
doubtless defend the French patri- 
mony as ardently as anybody. But 
first he denies that it is really in 
danger, and second he sees that, within 
limits, America, with a culture that is 
essentially European in its roots, is 


entitled to a share of the European | 


art which belongs to the remoter days 
of that European culture. 

There is indeed enough and to spare 
for everybody and this supposed an- 
tagonism between American and Eure- 
pean claims should be scouted. The 
widest possible distribution of art 
treasurds is desirable. Just as Ameri- 
cans come to Europe to see the. won- 
derful collections in Helland, in 
Italy, in France, in England, and in 
other countries, so could Europeans 
without undue difficulties in these 
days of rapid transport, visit Amer- 
ica to see some particular work of art 
that has crossed the Atlantic. It 
will be a long time- before the Euro- 
pean patrimony is materially affected. 

For that matter, although art dealers 
are inelined to complain of the French 
law it is by no means working oner- 
ously. It is impossible to apply it 
rigorously, even were it desired to do 
so. Who is to determine whether a 
work of art belongs to the so-called 
patrimony or not? If everything were 
to be submitted for examination a 
huge staff of experts would be re- 


quired. The ordinary customs officers | 


are certainly not able to distinguish 
between. pictures which may properly 
be exported and pictures which it is 
against the interest of the nation to 
export. It is hoped to classify com- 
pletely all the important works of art, 
but this is a long and perhaps im- 
possible job. 
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11, thors, which bas done so much to 


make known the works of writers of 


| Bnglish on the continent: of ‘Europe, 


and has been such à boon to American 


and English travelers. unfamiliar with 


any language but their own. The name 
of Tauchnitz was already well known 


— in the book world. Karl Christoph 


Traugott Tauchnitz had set up busi- 
F as à printer at Leipzig in 1796, 

and two years later had commenced 
| publishing. He produced a valuable 
series of the Greek and Latin classics, 


and his enterprise was carried on by 


his. son, Karl Christian Philipp, who 
sold it in 1865. Meanwhile, however, 
| Christian Bernhard, a nephew of Karl 
Christoph, had founded a new firm in 
1837, also at Leipzig, and four years 
later, as has been stated, began the 
Hbrary which was destined to so re- 
markable an expansion. 

It was a new departure in the an- 
nals of publishing, and one which was 
of great benefit to writers. At that 
time no labs of copyright protected 
literaturé outside the country of its 
production. English books reprinted 
abroad, therefore, by Galignani of 
Paris and others, brought no profit to 
their authors. Tauchnitz saw the in- 
justice of this. He offered to pay the 
writers whose books he should pro- 
duce, in return for the 5 right 
of publishing them in Europe. The 
arrangement worked admirably. Tauch- 
nitz has been described as a most 
amlable, honorable man, and a fav- 
orite with all who knew him.” He 
was on the best of terms with the 
writers who figured on his ever length- 
ening list, as is shown by the letters 
from some of the most distinguished 
among them which were published in 
1887 in & volume celebrating the jub- 
ilee of the firm. Disraeli, with a 
characteristic flourish, expressed the 
nature of the service which the Ger- 
man publisher had rendered to. his 
cHents beyord the sea. “The syn- 
pathy of a great nation,” he wrote, “iS 
the most precious reward of authors, 
and an appreciation that is offered us 
by # foreign people has something of 
the character and value Which e at- 
tribute to the flat of posterity.“ 

In 1860 Tauchnitz was ennobled, be- 
coming the Freiherr von Tauchnita, 
and in 1877 he was made a life-mem- 
ber of the Saxon Upper Chamber; 
while in 1866 his services to English 
literature had been recognized by his 
appointment as British Consul-Gen- 
eral for the Kingdom of Saxony, an 
office which he occupied for nearly 30 
years, 

One oftthe terms on which Tauchnitz 
published. his library was that the 

Oks 


hand stall bear Ww ! it t 
‘ulation has not always been rigorously 
observed. The volumes are so read- 
ably printed and of so comfortable a 
size that the temptation, to smuggle 
them home has proved too strong for 
many travelers. Moreover, some of 
them are without. precise equivalents 
in the land of their ultimate origin. 
The only adequate selection of Swin- 
burne, for instance, was until recently 
that in the Tauchnitz edition. For the 
library, though largely does not ex- 
clusively consist of fiction but in- 
cludes the best poets and essayists as 
well, 
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Voaluable Mud 


The mud dredged from the bottom of 
San Francisco Bay by the state Harbor 
Commission is soft, sticky, blue-black 
stuff, and is almost like a paint. It 
costs the Harbor Commission some- 
thing like 15 cents per cubic yard to 
dig and dump this mid into the deep 
waters of the bay. In the oil industry 
some good material has been needed to 
seal Oil wells, line oil reservoirs, etc., 
and it is found that this bay mud is 
suited to this purpose. The mud is 
taken from the ships and shipped to the 
oil fields, where it is sold for some- 
thing like $130 a carload. The demand 
has exceeded the supply. 


Davis 
Good Clothes 


For Men, Women, Boys 


Include Only the Well Tailored Carments 
ef Unquestionable Merit 


327-335 Euclid, Cleveland, O. 


P 
a mon Valu nn Watch for them 


— 


Arrizerivr readjustment prices 
prevail on all goods, consisting 
of Furnjture of the better make. 


‘Oriental & Domestic 
Rugs and Draperies 
THE KOCH COMPANY 


10007-10009 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
| “Opposite East 100th Street 


The B. Dreher’s Sons Co. 
PIANOS 
Pianola Players 
Vocalion Talking Machines 
1028-1030 Euclid Avenue, CLEVELAND 


; 


Immaculate Laundering 
is as essential as correct selection 
* of clothes, to the carefully dressed 
man or womans 
Elen Sanitary Laundry Co. 
Pros 2335 Cleveland 


into. 
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of the Senate, in his absence, demand 
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iu chairman of the Judiciary Committee, | 
t expects will be taken not later than 
* Monday. * ‘ 
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er a fanatic or devoid of 


“But labor alone ig not sufficient. 
If industry Were based on Labor only 
the life of the man who works woujd 
be a mere hand to mouth existence. 
Labor is tied to Capital, to lft it 
above this condition. This brings 
commerce and organized industry. 

“We hear a lot about a disarmament 
conference, intended to bring peace. 
But what is being done to end that 


| greater war that is being foughi in 


every civilized country now, in every 
city of this country? -The conflict 
between master and man, between em- 

and employee, is a menace to 
whole civilized world, and it is a 


! Beyo 
the legislation as “that most 
bill,” he stated he would 


agreemént the bill will 

come up again in the Senate this after- 
2 o'clock, Owing to the short 

length of time for debate and the fact 
Senate probably wifl not be in 

session tomorrow, Senator Sterling is 
of the opinion that the vote on passage 


0 


Reed (D.), Senator from 

and one of the leaders in the 

fight against the Willis-Campbell bill, 
was the only speaker. He offered an 
amendment imposing a fine of $10,000 
f upon any 


Congress and the courts have gone 
so far,” said Senator Reed, that the 
About to be repealed 
Senator Reed urged that some member 
vote on the amendment so as 
ountry thoge sena- 

voting against “protect- 


the 
| War 
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work and cannot find it. There 
suspicion and want of trust and sym- 
pathy between employer and em- 
ployee. The former trust has been 
shattered and cannot easily be 
brought together. 

Cooperation Needed 

“It is not by legislation, by order, 
that this may be remedied, but by let- 
ting each man see his work from the 
standpoint of the other fellow. The 
advertisement, ‘Hands wanted,’ is a 
part of the mistake. The employer 
must realize that when he deals with 
labor he wants men, not hands, and 
that hands are not the only thing to 
be applied for. . 

To have any restoration of condi- 
tions, workers and employers must 
stand together without any question 
of position, soldiers in one great vic- 
tory. It is the army of industry that 
‘keeps the nation alert and abreast of 
the times. We cannot live by building 
battleships, but only as an industrial 
nation, in fellowship, man to man. 

“We have just won a great victory 
in England. A great trades union at- 
tempted to ignore Capital. It thought 
it controlled the necessary industry. 
It announced that & would consider 
only its own wages. It did not matter 
if people had to pay more than was 
right for the commodity. They issued 
a challenge to parliamentary govern- 
ment. What happened? The people 
set their backs to the wall, and made 
it clear that they did not intend to 
allow Labor to control any industry. 
Men's Share of Profit 

“That battle cost the people of Eng- 
land nearly £3,000,000, but they won 
and brought about a new vista of 
prosperity for industry. The mén 
went back on terms they could have 
had without a strike. Those terms 
made the earnings of the men depend- 
ent upon the amount of work they did 
to promote the snccess of the business. 
After deducting the estimated over- 
head of the business with a minimum 
wage lower than they could expect to 
live on, the men were to receive 83 
per cent of the balance, while the em- 
ployer receives the other 17 per cent. 
Now all are satisfied and the war has 
brought a better notion. The trades 
unions have learned that they must 
never try to take control, while the 
nation has learned that Labor should 
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one control,” 


| garding taxation 


—While holding out N the full 


tuen to this country, British shipping 
interests which in former years con- 
trolled the trade and were. the only 
ones in position to give the facilities, 
have made de 


. McDougal of the Marine Trust ening 


Company of Buffalo, in a speech yes- 


terday before the National Association 
of Supervisors of State Banks, at their 
convention here. Mr. McDougal is 


president of the state bank division 


of the American Bankers Association. 


He urged this as a means toward 
ameliorating 


railway troubles. 

“The power to regulate wages and 
the power to regulate passenger fares 
and freight rates should be under 
said Mr. McDougal. 
“Then, should it become necessary to 
raise wages, fares and freight rates 
could de raised to meet them, when 
necessary. Should it become heces- 
sary to reduce fares and -freight rates, 
then wages could be reduced and the 
question could be properly deter- 
mined only by cooperation by the 
commission and the board. 

“To continue these two bodies as 
entirely independent organizations, 
one with the power to regulate wages, 
and not in any way obliged to con- 
sider their relation to revenue, and. 
the other with the power to regulate 
fares and freight rates and not in 
any way obliged to consider their re- 
lation to wages, is evidently unsound, 
and is bound to cause constant mis- 
chief and to prolong the present de- 
pression.” 


Bad Times Ahead 


The McDougal address, entitled 
“The Present Depression; How Can 
Congress Help?” was a strong appeal 
to Congress to reduce taxation and 
expenditures, failing which the 
banker forecasted a winter under 
the “worst conditions that this coun- 
try has known in this generation.” 

“Wages will continue to fall, un- 
émployment probably will increase, 
men, women and children will be 
cold and hungry.” he “Nothing 


is its own 
and reduction of 
government expenditures; that no 
other legislation even approaches in 
importance such legislation, or will 
save this country from a real calam- 


ity this winter; that it, too, may soon |: 


de too late; only the realization of 
this, followed by prompt action will 


i save. the situation.“ 


The banker’s concrete suggestions 
were the reduction of taxation to en- 
courage business and the reduction 
of expenditure. : 

“Business cannot fully revive,” he 
said, “until all but those who never 
work are working hard and full time. 
We must have the greatest possible 
production and the greatest possible. 
merchandising turnover. These can- 


not be had without reasonable prices. 


Reasonable prices cannot be had with- 
out greatly reduced taxation. The 
margin between reasonable prices and 
taxation must be sufficient to induce, 
every one to work. 


Equitable Taxes Needed 

“Taxation that does not realize its 
burdens and spread them proportion- 
ately over all lin-s of busines and all 
classes will ‘kill the goose that lays 
the golden eggs.’ If business enter- - 
prises are killed, they can neither pay 
adequate taxes to the Government nor 
good ~wages to employees.” 

Providing reasonable economy be 
exercised in every other governmental 
expenditure, Mr. McDougal thought 
that the taxation necessary to pay the 
interest on the present national debt 
of $14,000,000,000, exclusive of foreign 
obligations, plus the ordinary expense 
of the Government, need not be nearly 
so heavy as it is today. He was op- 
posed to trying to pay off 4nything 
on the principal of the national debt 
for from three to five years hence. He 
believed the Government should re- 
fund its floating debt, which in large 
part is being carried by banks which 
are in turn carried by the federal re- 
serve bank. He believed this debt 
should be converted into bonds attrac- 
tive to the general public and should 
be gradually absorbed by them. 

Of the federal reserve bank sys- 
tem, he said: “The federal reserve 
system will not allow any good bank 
to fail. Because of this there is very 
slight possibility of a purely financial 
panic. If one should occur it would 
probably be if very short duration. 
The system is a solid foundation on 
which to build future prosperity.” 
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-Ithe following representatives 


the Government to bear on the con- 
troversy, with the additional weapon 
of a “rate war,” already begun with 
the lowering of insurance rates, made 
public’ on Wednesday a summary of re- 
sults of the conference held in Lon- 
don on Tuesday at which Capt. Frank 
Ferris put forward the contentions 
of the Shipping Board for a ‘fair 
share” of the cotton movement. 


Offers from British Lines 

The ‘principal British lines of ship- 
ping participated fn the parley. and 
Offered to accord to the American 
shipping operators 50 per cent of the 


direct movement from Alexandria to 
the United States, but refused to al- 
low American ships to participate in 
the indirect movement, that is the re- 
shipment of cotton to the. United 
States from British ports, ‘principally 
from Liverpool. Two of the biggest 
British lines, the Morse and the Cunard 
companies, felt that American de- 
mands were “excessive” and the 
Prince and Mlerman eompanies joined 
in offering the compromise, 

Officials of the Shipping Board are 
determined to insist on settling for 
American ship operators 50 per cent 
of the reshipment transportation as 
well as 50 per cent of the direct 
movement. A cable message was dis- 
patched to Captain Ferris yesterday, 


outlining American minimum demands 


as 50 per cent at least of both direct 
and indirect transportation to the 
United States. The cablegram was 
sent through the Department of State 
to Captain Ferris through the Amer- 
ican Embassy in London. | 


Message from London 


Following is a paraphrase of the 
able message received by the Shipping. 


¥ 


Board: | * 5 
At a meeting in London : 
British conference lines were present, 
in addition to Captain Ferris, “repre- 
senting the United States Shipping 
Board: Morse’ Line, Prince Line, 
Cunard Line and Ellerman Line. 

“The British lines, especiaily Morse 
and Cunard, felt that our demands 


to release to the United States Ship- 
ping Board not less than 50 per cent 
of the traffic moving direct from Alex- 
andria to United States, but declined 
to allow Shipping Board vessels to 
participate in the indirect movement. 
However, it was felt that they had mis- 
understood our proposals on this part, 
‘as our desire was also to participate 
to the extent of not less than 50 per 
cent from port of transshipment in the 
United Kingdom and the port of desti- 
nation in the United States. Our de- 
mand with respect to participation in 
the latter movement is so eminently 
fair that we are quite certain that even 
the opposition of the Cunard Line and 
the Morse Line will be withdrawn 
when they more fully understand the 
equity of our demands.” 


Advertising Activ; 

All operators of United States 
Shipping Board vessels have been re- 
quested by the board to send repre- 
sentatives to Washington for an ad- 
vertising conference to be* held with 
Vice-President W. J. Love and other 
operating officials, beginning on Mon- 
day, August 22. 5 

This is a preliminary step toward 
coordinating and increasing the effi- 
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World's 1 t Rigid Airshi 
Designed by British Admiralty 
for the United States Navy 
Will Start Atlantic Trip Soon 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—All plans have been completed by 
the Navy Department for the starting 
of the trans-Atlantic flight on August 
25 by the biggest rigid airship ever 
constructed, the dirigible ZR-2, de- 
signed by the British Admiralty and 
constructed for the United States Navy 
at Howden, England, from where the 
gigantic airship will sail on the second 
such trip from Europe to America. 

A flight similar to that which the 
ZR-2 wih make was successfully ac- 
complished in July, 1919, by the British 
R-34. The destination of the new 


dirigible is Lakehurst, New Jersey, 


where a huge’ hangar house is being 
constructed with a 115-foot steel moor- 
ing mast for outside anchorage. 

The ZR-2 is a much larger type of 
lighter-than-air ship than the R-34. 
It is 695 feet in length, that is, 50 feet 
longer than the R-34. It has a capacity 
of 2,700,000 cubic feet, as compared 
with 2,000,000 feet for the R-34. Its 
cruising radius is 5600 miles with a 
speed of between 50 and 60 miles, and 
under no conditions it has a total 
lifting power of 83 tohs. The driving 
power is composed of six two-bladed 
propellers driven by six Sunbéam en- 
gines of 350 horsepower, a total horse- 
power of 2100. It will carry a person- 
nel of 33 officers and men of the United 
States Navy under the command of 
Commander L. H. Maxfield. 

Leaving Howden, where she was 
built, the ZR-2, will be heavily loaded, 
carrying her full capacity of fuel, and, 
in order. to prevent loss of gas and to 
conserve ballast, will fly at a low 
altitude. As she proceeds to sea she 
will climb to a higher altitude which 
it is expected will be maintained until 
the American shore is reached. 


New York, from East Fortune, Scot- 
land. The ZR-2, which is faster than 
the R-34, should make the trip in less 
time, provided the westerly winds are 
not too strong. During this time of 
the year the winds across the Atlantic 
are from the west, and blow with a 
strength of from 15 to 20 miles an 
hour, but in spite of this handicap, 
which retard the ships, it is thought 
that the ZR-2 will have plenty of gaso- 
line to spare when she reacher the At- 
lantic coast. 

The design of the ZR-2 was decided 
upon by the British Admiralty in the 
spring of 1918. Construction was be- 
gun at Messrs. Short Brothers’ works 
at Cardington in November, 1918. In 
April, 1920, the works at Cardington 
were taken over by the Air Ministry, 
and the greater part of the work of 
construction of the ZR-2 has been 
carried out since that date. The his- 
tory of the airship up to date may, 
therefore, be summarized by saying 
that it was designed by the Admiralty, 
begun by Messrs. Short Brothers, and 
completed by the Air Ministry. 


WAGE CUT ANNOUNCED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LYNN, Massachusgetts—Following a 
conference between employees and the 
management of the local plant of the 
General Electric Company for discus- 
sion of operating problems, it was 
announced that a reduction in wages, 
varying according to skill, will become 
effective for 12,000 workers. 


| 


ss Profits and 


+ | specially for The Christian geienoe Monitor 


- BOSTON, Marsachusetts — Enact- 


[ment of a general federal turnover 


tax on all business transactions is the 
central feature of. the taxation pro- 
gram prepared by the Chamber of 


commerce of the United States by a 


referendum to its membership, it is 
announced by the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. The suggestions epito- 
miged in the program submitted to 
Congress are the result of a nation- 
wide query to the membership of the 


national organization. 
In common with practically all 


business and commercial organiza- 
tions and associations, the chamber 
asks the repeal of the excess-profits 
tax. It also urges the removal of war 
excise taxes, including levies on 
transportation, communication and 
in relation to particular business. The 
revenue, essential to the government 
and lost through the repeal of these 
levies, could, the chamber suggests, 
be raised through a tax on/all turn- 
overs. 

Turning to the income tax the cham- 
ber’s program asks the decentraliza- 
tion of administration of this form of 
taxation, and urges ascertainment by 
the government of any tax based on 
income before payment. Bstablish- 
ment of a court, or courts, of tax ap- 
peals, independent and entirely di- 
vorced from the Department of the 
‘Treasury, is proposed. 

With regard to the mechanics of 
levying taxes, the chamber program 
‘suggests that “net losses and inven- 
tory losses fh any taxable year cause 
redetermination of taxation on income 
of the previous year.“ It asks that in 
casés of an exchange of property “of 
a like or similer nature,” be con- 
sidéred merely as a replacement. 

According to the proposals, gains 
from the sale of the capital assets of 
a commercial enterprise should be 
subject to lower rates of taxation 
than income realized from business, or 
from any other current activities. In 
the future, the chamber urges, in- 
eome from any new iasues of securi- 
ties, which lawfully may be made sub- 
ject to taxation, be taxable to stop, 
at least, the volume of tax free securi- 
ties which are diverting money from 
taxable enterprise. : * 

With regard to Americans abroad, 
the chamber proposes that resident 
American citizens in foreign countries 


remitted to the United Sta | 
calculated that this change w re- 
move some of the obstacles to success- 
ful competition in foreign fields. It is 
explained that the present. operation 
of the American tax acts in many 
cases to -penalize the American in 
commerce abroad. 

“The referendum which has just 
closed,” says the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, “was in effect supplemen- 
tal to the referendum taken in the 
winter on taxation. The earlier ref- 
erendum was important in fixing the 
national chamber’s position upon many 
questions, but it did not produce a 
definite result with respect to sales 
taxes. A conclusion to discussion 
among the chamber’s membership on 
sales taxes has now been reached, 
with an unmistakable declaration for 
a sales tax and with designation of the 
general turnover tax as the type that 
is widely favored.” 


DES MOINES WITHOUT 
STREET CAR SERVICE 


DES MOINES, lowa—Conveyances 
of every description were pressed into 
service on Des Moines streets yester- 
day to provide transportation for 
thousands of workers following the 
cessation of street car service at mid- 
night. Des Moines street cars were 
in the barns, in accordance with a 
federal court order ordering traffic 


suspension because the car company 
was unable to meet its obligations. 


—————S—— 
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August clearing days 


Prior to the inrush of the new autumn goods, every 
department clears out the broken lines, odd lots 
and surplus—and it's a good time to “pick 


choice things at very little prices. 
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ture - Bedding 
Complete stocks of choice new things to choose from, 
and lower prices than at any other 
time in the six months. 
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3 nn which Have beeh/ superintendent .of police of ‘this city,| do Make Production Cheaper, | Amietica's example will lead all me And 1 Pelleve with all my heart inte the mayoralty campaign has 
in an add | , r del dus dental that prohibition is an issue 
ration in Lancaster. . | teas ce ane | that contest. Judge Haskell, an 
» disarmament confer- } e to ieee tha avowed wet, professing dissatisfaction 
i hope} with the coalition group selection of 
2 ee next for yea Henry H. Curran to run against Tam- 
e, alee ‘have expired, the things for which we} many, has ‘thrown his hat into the 
and beneficial pursuits. He asked 8 80 ree rooted 0 ring in the conviction that it will now 
{for ‘the support of the American peo- t ove od to the higher be impossible for the dry forces to 
| ple in the government's trial over the Permanent peace and to the higher en he 

} rec ien >a. purposes for which we were created.” | keep the prohibition issue out of the 


" But the dry leaders insist that there 

REGISTRATION UNDER is no such thing as a prohibition issue 

NEW SECURITIES LAW | in this campaign, and that no one can 
; j a this issue into the fight. With 

Specially tor Thé Christian Science Monitor the Bighteenth Amendment a part of 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — Under ees cnr raed 6 


“tribute vo the beauties of che the blue sky” or fraudulent securi-| prohibition in thi State, in 18 argued 
npshire mountains and a word ties law, passed by the last session of | that the apt to make the dry issue 

‘| rece ; ey stil. eceivit | the Massachusetts General Court, all a Political ball in this campaign 

iit “GF the, train | Oe vent higher wages than they did) ‘That the city will fie an answer DOC 8. ne oO | ‘brokers and salesmen of securities nal ops er ne eee sae 
gation as 5 E g Per e ait © an “a w must be registered with the State De-] The voters are reminded by the drys 
‘of ‘The Christian) More than 100 pablishers have by J. W. Breen, nt corporation | © dent declared, was one ot the most partment of Public Utilities after that any candidate taking the mayor's 
se eral month: ane. joined in an agreement to demand a/ counsel, when interviewed by a repre practical and courageous” men he had August 27. The registration blanks | 0th of office must swear to uphold the 
Wee worn that the reduction of wages paid to printe ntative of 1 d |. Science ever known in public service. require the statement of residence and d law. hut no mayor can change 
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“I believe with all my heart,” the it in any way, and that a mayor who 
place of business and a certificate of violates his oath of office is liable to 


Chief Executive said, that no matter : 

ness laws will govern distribution and | what bedims the picture, we 6f Ameri- —— 2 * Lr impeachment. 

sale. The price will still react accord-|ca have a God-given destiny to per- of 350 for brokers and $2 for sales-|_ The Anti-Saloon League has made 

ing to the laws of supply and demand. | form which nothing on earth ever will men, it is estimated, will cover the no effort to determine the choice of 

Au that can be expected of such an prevent. In a century, and a third we .. pense of administering the law any nominee, and will make no dec- 

or tation is that it obtain for its of the United States have outstripped ay,» says the new law. “it a 5 a“ laration, recommendation or effort in 
Ppearf behalt of the election of any can- 


clients—-the producers—the best price | every record of civilization in the bis- 
povey economic conditions make pos-|tory of this world. This Republic, 1 Were e e ee — At its office yesterday, it was 
sible. . ir a little : that it “teased or 

“The past year has shown it is not —— „ a 8 the — 3 5 . 2 — — 5 excuse Pre 
spose ah came to veoatve dost | Jenderahip r ae nition. of Se, dry eno Sor ony 
is not always a definite relation with World and Warfare : . ra t. 08, nie “ay 5 the regis- that he is wet in sympathy, but at 
production cost and selling price.” “The story of the world is one stage — 3 pad . 3 1 nding, accom- present dry in fact.” 

‘That a serious situation obtains in| after another of developing warfare 05 on 5 2 evidence connected |" por the league to inject such au 
the dairy industry was the feeling e 1 of „ 8 as ane „ee. n 2 issue merely to put itself in evidence 

nes e mos c con : , emonstrat is 

the eee all time, Tue cost of the confilct was forthwith, if in his opinion the facts — 22 n eat 
and they saw no likelihood of im- 30 great that we are coming to have num af tn @ petition either in the/+ne jevel of the most despicable type 
provement except through their own a consciousness and determination that | name of the commission or in his own ef wet politicians, which it declines 
enterprise in carrying out the entire the whole development has been name in the Supreme en Court te do.” 4 : 
process of getting their milk to the Wrong and that acquisition by micht or in the Superior Court, setting forth 
consumer. They predicted that the} is unjust. We of this country and all the finding of the commission and WASHINGTON LEADS IN APPLES 
growth of producers’ dairy companies the world are resolved today that war- any other facts deemed by him perti- A r 1 
: would mean.a more prosperous agri-| fare: ousht to come to an end. nent and material, and praying for an peci e an Science Monitor 
. Thie was the ordinance that the culture’ but higher quality and more “I'm happy to bring you word that order restraining or enjoining the] SPOKANE, Washington — Advance 
plaintiff?! showed was not enforced im- reasonably priced milk to a greater your government is doing all it can registrant from thé further exercise sheets from the Census Bureau re- 
intain- 3 as a wide variety of week- number of consumers than would ever to have a conference at which the of 8 perv his registration for | (ots show that the State of Washing- . 
5 ae bay — 8 veoh 2 sold possible while private dealers representatives of the nations can uch time as court may order. ton has become the banner State of 


m these tho: ence, | handled the m , look each other in the eye and work , 5 

loof this'city” esc tort on the part of milk producers causes of war and put tan end te cost- United Press. via The Svienoe Its 54 in de ‘for 1920 ex. 

X R. Shannon, one of the attorneys} to cut down marketing costs and real-| ly armament. I believe we shall suc- Monitor Leased Wires ceeded that of New York, its nearest 

for the Independent, declared that all ine a greater return for themselves | ceed.” NEW HAVEN, Connecticut — The rival, by 50 per cent, and that of Cali- 

| three. of these ordinances were invalid, While at the same time they supply] Referring to his conferences at}corner of the business, depression has fornia by 75 per cent. While the pro- 

STON, 2 i spasmodically enforced, and were used +the consumer at a less cost by han- Washington with leaders of various been turned. Business is picking up|duction of apples in New York er- 
Massachusetts — Decreas steadily and factories are taking on ceeded 14,300,000 ‘bushels,. the State 


ot 22 r cent under June, . as political e £5. >: dlm every step in the milk supply] national groups the President asserted ‘ . 
a * en was necessary for- Attorney Shan- themselves, were pointed out by vari-] that bis contact with these men had more men daily. We have nothing to of Washington reached the enormous 


gure in the number of orders from E 
ss ployers and = repent co positions | 202 to amend the bill to show that ous speakers. It is a movement that] deepened his confidence in the sound- do now but continue to work faith-|production of upward of 21,500,000 
reported filled is announced in the F. W. Johnson, newspaper distributor,|;, fast spreading to other cities, and] ness of American public opinion. He fully and realize the fruits of the slow | bushels. The report shows that in the 
: plaintiff in the suit, had a substantial] a number of producers who are mem- told how he had received a letter here return to prosperity, was the sub- Pacific states in 1920, Washington had 


July r t of public o t o- 5 
1 * empl 2 „ interest to protect, and that the boys bers of these organizations were pres-suggesting that he “behead” all those Stance of a statement issued to the 7,964,000 fruit trees of bearing age, 
e falling off from Tho were arrested were in his employ. ent at the Amherst meetings. who had more than their share of press yesterday by presidents of three Oregon 3,315,000, California 3,218,000, 
ling of the largest banks in New Haven. and Idaho 2,380,000. 


the totals of July, 1920, also shows a Judge Ryner also insisted that it was; Tue dhirymen gave a good deal of] wealth and continued: “I have never 
: ‘Demand for mer unnecessary to name Mayor W. H. attention to the wide margin between | believed that to be the mission of this 


) ied and clerical workers is report- Thompson, as a defendant, as it would) dealers“ prices to the consumer and] Republic. I wonder what wealth is. I : 2 
| ed to have been small with the supply be sufficient to restrain Superintea- the return to the producer to the] like to think of the leader in the com- , 
dent FitzMorris. These were . the quart of milk. As much money stays munity, of the man to whom those | : : 
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in/excess of the demand. Carpen 
painters and roofers have Noon tains amendments that the corporation with the dealer, they say, as 16 paid] about him turn for counsel and ad- 
in demand, and the requests for C0Umsel criticized, saying that the bill to the farmer on a quart of milk and vice. That's the great man of America, eer 
‘plumbers have been difficult to fil, the should have stood or fallen as it was. the farmer, out of his half, pays no matter how yeu! measure his ROT, MICHIGAN 

, ~ | transportation, rent on his cans, coun-| wealth. AN IMPORTANT EVENT. A 


report says. The only work where the . _. 
demand exceeds. the supply in RAILWAY WORKERS . | try barons and ge rg 8 } ; 
. | : stan oss on all “surplus,” Att | . | 
| SEEK INFORMATION is, the unsold milk which remains in| “In the past few weeks I have had Every . 1ece of Hudson F urniture 
" the dealer’s hand either through an opportunity. to meet many such 1 | 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | “overproduction” or underconsump- leaders—leaders of Capital, of Labor, > 2 at 73 off | 
creep, he Masters News Otc, -. | tion.” and of the other groups that make up 

_NEW YORK, New York—That rail-| Letting fences run down, selling hay the nation. And I want to say to von ,, 7s, includes stocks In the Furnl- | | Price tags will not be changed. 
way employees are seeking wages off the farm and other phases of poor =z house. deducted" trom every — <a time 
| 5 rather than agreeing to any reduction, management were given as the chief + . _| of purchase. 

LA : is evident in three requests for in- causes for abandoned farms, by Dr. yun N —— Ade is a furniture opportunity 
— 85 ‘formation made by the faur railway J. W. Suelke, who urged that more“ N aun bem wads. ens th toe | ceo e history of 
The Christian Science Monitor | brotherhoods, and the Switchmen’s| stock be raised in New England. He } * K „ Peoole i metus the op- 


. 2ARRARA Ci Union, to railway executives of east- saw much need and considerable op- : : nounced. portunity of years. 

ue BARBARA, — ern lines at a conference In the office | portunity for the increase of herds in Hudpons—Sixth ——e— und Farmer Street Buildings 

i Base, 2s Santa B : jot B. E. Loomis, president of the this section. The quality of Massa- : 
od ae | Lehigh valley road Rere. These ques- chusetts grazing, he asserted, was of 

tions will be referred to a conference à very superior grade. : 
of railway 9 2 0 — 

The unions inquired whether pper- 
ating officials of the railways vould SUBMARINE LAUNCHED 7 — 
restore the wage rates in effect on PORTSMOUTH, New Hampshire— e 
July 30, 1921; it al demands for The submarine 8-12 was launched at / fae Pas DETROIT | 


would be with- the navy yard here yesterday. The S-12 ade 
is 236 feet long and of 900 tons dis- a 


placement. She is the last but one | “ 
of the S class to be eas 5 — | | 

navy, the final one, the 8-13, being 8 | | t F 8 
1 in bor 4 stated pe on the Ways, he A ugus dur e 
1 e Adee N — : , 
| py bate ont hat on tro 7 9 995 N 
. 12 per cent at a time Ready August 12th: f 5 vate . Has started. Luxurious fur wraps will be found 
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ot Upper Silesia. 
But ou all these matters the ultimate 


and has to consider. The pressure 


tot the Cabinet will not weigh upon 


him quite so heavily during the mo- 


.|mentous three months of vacation, and 


those. who have been privileged to 
hold intimate conversations with Mr. 
Briand bear testimony to his liberal- 
mindedness and his anxiety for good 
relations between France and all the 


‘+ Buropean countries. 


possible impres- 

that has been given. Sometimes 

Mr. Briand was replying to one section 
of the Chamber, endeavoring to con- 
of his policy. 
times he was addressing himself 
spontaneously, without premeditation, 
to an entirely different section. Some- 
times he laid stress on his firmness, 
and then again he laid stress on his 
spirit of conciliation, Be 


It is essential to bear in mind the 
the audience, 

ces r me * tand 2 
he is interpret- 
ing the real views of Mr. Briand in 
insisting upon the stand which he took 


,| against Andrew Lefévre. Andrew Le- 
| févre is perhaps the ‘apostle par excel 


‘hal like its neighbors Esthonia 
4 Lithuania, is mainly an agricul- 
country. While in the last- 
country agriculture was re- 

bie for é : 


source: per 
the state of af- 


posits of peat: ‘and lignite are so 


gh extensive that they, when properly ex- 


t 8 make import 
necessary, but even leave a 
Further the Lat- 


Shipping are also 


try. 
A 


‘4 


lence of coereion? He never loses an 
opportunity ot trying to demonstrate 
the bad faith of Germany and the im- 
mediate. danger in which France is 
placed. He advocates military meas- 


| ures. He is unreservedly for the oc- 
}eupation of the Ruhr. 


It is to be 
presumed that he is perfect]? sincere 
in his beliefs, but certainly his harping 
upon the chord of nationalism and of 
militarism is dangerous. 

Now it is not always safe to oppose 
views which naturally appeal to cer- 
tain mistaken sentiments of patriotism. 
But Mr. Briand did not hesitate tc 
-refuse.-the invitation of Mr. Lefévre 
with indignation. Without any gmbig- 
uity whatsoever he rejected the sys- 
tem of- armies on the march. He 
poured gtorn upon the showy and 
flamboyant methods of beating the 
dig drum, of indulging in military 
heroics, of seeking adventures, of pos- 


» 
‘ 


; * r £5 2. 
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JEWS IN SCOTLAND 
PRESERVE PAPERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


EDINBURGH, Scotland—aA curious 
old Jewish custom was observed re- 
cently in Edinburgh, when a number 
of Hebrew volumes, scrolls of the 
law, phylacteries and synagogue uten- 
sills, no longer in use, were publicly 
buried in a Jewish section of the city. 
The intention of the law is to prevent 
the and appurtenances of the 


preservation. Three Jewish. syne- 
gogues in the city have recently been 
amalgamated, and the sale of one of 
them made it necessary to decide 
whether many books and articles used 
‘in. its worship should be stored or 
‘buried, and it was decided that they 
should be consigned to the earth in 
accordance with custom. 

‘Rabbi Dr. Salis Daches, the head 
of the community in Edinburgh, said 
the ceremony was a unique one, s0 
far as the Jews in Scotland were con- 
cerned. “They had intrusted to the 
earth the fragments and relics of 
their sacred bdoks in order that they 
might be the better preserved. The 
accumulation of so many fragments of 
sacred books was an eloquent testi- 
mony to the fact that Judaism in the 
Scottish capital. had taken root and 
had been fully lived up to by the 
adherents of that faith. They also 
bore witness to the fact that in their 
synagogue, as well as in their homes, 
they had observed the same ancient 
rites and ceremonies that had pre- 
served their people thrdughout the 


sibly provoking sooner or later real ages. 


conflicts, He expressed his confidence 
with obvious sincerity and evident 
warmth in the Wirth Cabinet. 


Premier 3 Sentiments Liberal 
. Now whatever else Mr. Briand said 
or did not say, it appears clear to the 
detached observer in Paris that it was 
at this moment that Mr. Briand was 
most in earnest. It was at th 
moment that he expressed His true in- 
tentions. He was not intent on 
ing his majority, in dexterously 
riding the parliamentary horses. He 
was speaking to Germany and to the 
universal opinion. It is perfectly 


k true that it would be easy to show 


that Mr. Briand was pot consistent 
with himself. that both in spéeches 
and in acts there are curious dis- 
cordances which must be attributed to 
the exigencies of politics. But there 
is little doubt that his sentiments are 
easentially liberal and that he is, 


within the limits of the mandate that 


he holds from the Chamber, doing his 


„ 1 point’ of 


The preservation. of Hebrew docu- 
ments had helped in the past to throw 
light upon the history of many com- 
munities, and they trusted that in the 
years to come future historians would 
be able to rewrite the history of Juda- 
ism in the country of Great Britain 
by rewriting the words contained in 
the fragments they had just interred. 


RADIO STATION FOR QUEBEC 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
its Canadian News Office 

MONTREAL, Quebec— The Naval 
Department of Canada has just started 
construction on a new radio-telegraph 
station which, when completed, will 
be one of the largest and best 
equipped stations in the Dominion. 
The new station will be fitted with the 
very latest improvements in the way 
of apparatus, and it will be able to 
add greatly to the benefits of the 
port of Montreal. Its radios will be 
in the reach of all ships leaving and 
entering the port, and. shipping will 
be greatly facilitated from the traffic 
view. From ‘Kingston to 
Quebec the new station will extend 
its activities, and ships in between 


e these points will be able to proceed 


on their various ways with the kricwl- 
edge that they are in cont nual touch 


with land. : 
JEWS IN FTALIAN PARLIAMENT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
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„ and also to secure their 


amlysis of the “Wages and Working 


‘Clauses will be profitably 
y recall the foremost 
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pignificant slogan among 
— ‘miners during the 
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“upon, which the “advanced” ‘sec- 


e railwaymen’s anions set 


pti 


tionalizati way 
remost 
ocialist 
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bian Society, all of whom, particularly 
the latter, had devoted much time to 
the publication of data, figures and 
statistics, proving the social and eco- 
nomic advantages of these measures, 
strange to say neither the miners nor 
the railwaymen in any. considerable 
numbers took kindly to the proposals 
until the demands were coupled with 
joint control. 


Companies’ Objections Overcome 
Both J. H. Thomas, the railwaymen's 
secretary, and C. T. Cramp, their in- 


whole-hearted support to the demand 
for joint control in the management 
of the railways at dozens of meetings 
of their supporters. It is passing 
strange then to read in a memorandum 
on the Railways Bill in regard to 
“Management:” 

“The proposal for the inclusion on 
the boards of management of the amal- 
gamated companies of representatives 
of the workers and the leading ad- 
ministrative. officials has been aban- 
doned, as such representation no 
longer desired by the trade unions rep- 
resenting the ue nen ran: 
dum goes on to say that: “The gov- 
ernment, while regretting this décision 
on the part of the men, does not pro- 
pose to ask Parliament to make a 
provision which neither the companies 
nor the employers desire.” 

That there was going to be opposi- 
tion from the railway companies was 
expected, but the special correspondent 
of The. Christian Science Monitor is 
informed on the best authority that 
the objections of the railway com- 
panies had been overcome, that 


a 
rough draft of the Cabinet’s proposals | 
making provision for joint representa- 


dustrial secretary, have given; their 


— garding pruhibition, and to include in 
3 


special to The Christian Science Monitor 
SPOKANE, Washington — The Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen, 
generally known as the “Four Ls,” an 
organization formed during the war, 
and which still mainteins an ‘active 
existence, has recently made an ex- 
tensive survey of food costs in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Idaho, “not,” says 
Supt. J, M. Pond, “to justify wage re- 
ductions, but rather to equalize the 
cost.” } 

Mr. Pond’s, report shows that the 
cost of food for a Spokane family of 
five dropped during the period of May 
and June from $1.66 to $1.41 per day. 

“The survey is compiled,” said Mr. 
Pond, “from figures secured in 16 
cities and towns of Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho, in which the “Four 
Ls” are active. The government 
figures as to how much an average 


family of five eats, have been used 


as a basis in our survey. The food 
costs are considered 42 per cent of 
the actual living costs of a family.” 
Springfield, Oregon, is named as the 
lowest-priced town in the three 
Pacific northwest states, the food 
cost there for a family of five being 
$1.31 per day, a drop of 17 cents 
since May 1. Astoria, Oregon, is the 
highest-priced town of the 16 can- 
vassed, with $1.90 as the per diem 
cost for a family of five. Portland, 
Oregon, shows a decline of 5.5 per cent 
in food costs since May 1; Seattle, 
Washington, a decline of 8.2 per cent. 

A reduction in wages of 5 cents an 
hour was recently accepted by the 
workers of the Four Ls.” This 
brings the wage of the lowest-paid 
lumber-worker to $3 for eight hours. 
“The unemployment situation in our 
industry is still serious,” says Mr. 
Pond, “due chiefly to the fact that but 
very little logging is being done at 
this time. The fact, too, that there 
have been no forest fires thus far has 
tended to keep up the rate of unen- 
ployment. Reports from the groods 
are that the timber is green and the 
earth damp, with less likelihood of 


fires than there has been for many 


years. 


SCOTS HONOR 
CANADIAN PREMIER 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


EDINBURGH, Scotland—The Prime 
Minister of Canada, the Hon. Arthur 
Meighen, who is at present in Great 
Britain in connection with the imperial 
conference, has accepted the invita- 
tion of the Edinburgh Town Council 
that he should be the recipient of the 
freedom of the city in recognition of 


tion was submitted to the employers; his position and of the valuable work 
and the trade unions for-their obser- he has done for the Empire. 


vations thereon, and that the proposal | 
in question was recommended to be 
withdrawn by the men’s side of the: 


table. 
Absurd Arguments Advanced 


7 
— 


This is a development about which | 
Labo? |; 


more should be -heard; the 


Mr. Meighen, who hails from Perth, 
Ontario, was graduated at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, after which he taught 
for a time in the Collegiate Institute, 
Caledonia. He was subsequently en- 
gaged in a manufacturing business and 
in educational work in Winnipeg, and 
then took to the study of law, and was 


Party in the House of Commons, it is called to the bar in 1903. Five years 


to be honed. will obtain from the re- 
sponsible Minister the full history of 
rroceedings which led up to se 


the 
abandoning of.a policy which the La- 
hor. movement, as a whole, and which 
the rank and file of railwaymen also, 


consider as very necessary and vital | 
to the mainténance of good feeling and 
friendly re’ationships of all concerned | 


in the railway undertakings of the 
country. 
The only reason which the writer 


has been able to obtain from those 


who would defend the abandonment 
is the Old, absurd argument that it is 
of no: use patching up the capitalist 
system which is “doomed” and “tot- 
tering,” that the most effective way 


is to work for the overthrow of pri- 
vate ownership, and for the community 


to take over the whole concern, lock, 
stock and barrel. 

The union representatives claim 
that by waiving their demand for joint 
control, they have secured the estab- 
lishment of Central and National 
Wages Boards and the extension of the 
plan to cover grades not hitherto 
within the scope of trade union nego- 
tiations. But as these are terminab'e 
by either party upon receiving 12 


months’ notice, the bargain is of a 


doubtful character. 
Right Lines Adopted 
In other respects the agreement has 


been framed on right lines, following 
in structure, and in the functions of 


the couticils, those usually associated 


with the Whitney scheme. Generally 
the scheme covers pretty nearly every 


| man engaged on the railways, the ad- 


ditions including station masters, su- 
pervisory staff, clerical staff, with the 


later he became a member of the 
Canadian House of Commons, and in 
another five years was appointed So- 
licitor-General. He held other impor- 
tant government appointments before 
becoming Prime Minister and Secte- 
tary for External Affairs last year. 


The August 
Furniture Sale 


Is an opportunity 
to furnish your 
home with dur- 
able furnishings 
for less. Buy on 
the Club Plan. 


-McALPIN’S 


CINCINNATI ae 7 


efforts to 
ing a resolution. 


its ystematic and earnest 
this end.“ 

not stopped at pass- 

„ With the full ap- 

proval of W. E. Raney, Attorney- 

General, one of the bitterest opponents 


The council 


of the liquor traffic ih the Province, 


it has been decided that the head- 
quarters of the Social Service Council 
shall be a clearing house through 
which all information regarding in- 
fractions of the prohibition laws shall 
be forwarded. The Rev. Gilbert Agar, 
secretary of the council, has sent out 
letters to 700 known friends of prohi- 
bition in different parts of the Prov- 
ince asking them to forward to him 


any information they may glean re- 
garding law infractions. 


It is clearly 
stated in this letter that “the sources 
of information will be protected.” The 
secretary informed a correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor that 
when information is forwarded to the 
government the names of all inform- 
= will be withheld from the author- 
ties, 


CANADIAN SHIPS TO CARRY CARS 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

_ from tts Canadian News Office 

MONTRBAL, Quebec — Arrange- 
ments have been completed between 
the executive officers of the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine and the 
Canadian Car and Foundry Company 
to convey the new railway equipment 
which has been ordered in Canada by 
the Soviet Government of Russia by 
way of the government steamships. 
The present order, which is for 500 
tank cars, was obtained by W. W. 
Butler, president of the Canadian Car 
and Foundry Company, who experi- 
enced the keenest competition from 
German manufacturers while he was 
negotiating with the Soviet agents in 
Berlin. The tank cars will cost more 
than $2,000,000, and the Canadian com- 
pany has promised delivery by the be- 
ginning of December. 


SER TARO Manat seer aT 
STATE LOTTERY APPROVED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


authority of Mr. McGirr, Minister for 

Health and Motherhood, it is an- 
nounced that the State Cabinet has 
indorsed the scheme for the establish- 
ment of a state lottery. “Should the 
state lottery, as now drafted, become 
law,” explained the Minister, “the gov- 
ernment will have a complete mon- 
opoly of the sale of lottery, sweep, and 
art union tickets in New South Wales, 
except for the eight-hour art union. 
Apart from this exception it is to be 
made illegal for any person to sell 
tickets for any lottery, sweep, or art 
union within the boundaries of this 
State other than the new state lottery.” 


— — — — 


25% 
Discount 


On our 
Entire 
Stock 
of 
Furniture 


THE H. & S. PoGuE Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BUY | 7 
“BOUNPTOWEAR” 
BAGGAGE FROM 
BANKHARDT 
Manufacturers and Retailers of 
TRUNKS & LEATHER GOODS 
INCINNAT 


exception in each instanceof men re- Bring 


as in a special class. These, 
it is understood, are chiefs of depart- 
ments or sections and station masters 
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FIFTH AT RACE 
CINCINNATI 
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Cincinnati's Great 
Women’s ines 
Specialty Store 


of Character at Popular Prices 


Home — Pathé eee. a 
125-527-529 West Fifth St. Cincinastt 
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NOTHER- VICT ORY 


ATOR KING GEORGE. 


7 Special cable to The 6 
onitor from its European News 
| COWES, England (Thursday)—King 


z_ VICTORY 


|Cowes yachting regatta by his cutter 
Britannia, reefed down on account of 
the heavy weather, finishing 7m. 24s. 
ahead of Capt. Cecil Slade’s Joyett in 
the race for the Town 
Allom's boat, White 


Christian 
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eather, 


x : 50 : arr» ce — 
Special to amn 


Nowa State 


| Nebraska vTT Te 


Sir | 


Detroit 


He pitched parts ot most of the other 
K. 8, A. C. games, but none of the lost 
efforts can be blamed on him alone. 

‘Another leading pitcher was J. E. 
maps oan who shouldered the burden 
of uri’s pitching after H. 8. 
Pruitt 23 left college late in April. 
Smith has four victories to his credit, 
and did not lose any games without 
assistance, 

The championship tien, had three 
pitchers who could be relied upon. F. 
A. Marxen 22, veteran, G. E. Rody 22, 
and C. C. Custer 22. Drake University 
had a pitcher of the first class in R. 
B. Goode 22, who got the heaviést 
share of the workouts for the Blue and 
White. Dearth of pitching was 
one of the factors in e deposing of 


Washington University. The results of 
; pees mane follow: : : 
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NEW YORK TAKES FIRST 
PLACE IN STANDING 


AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING 
Wong P. C. 
New Tork 359 621 
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DIV IDE TWO GAMES|: 


NATIONAL LEAGUE. nbi 
Won Lost P. C. 
n 63 85 6 
. | 
Boston K 
Brocklyn e 52 
0 
Cincinnati 42 
„ 


ULTS TH URSDAY 


Brooklyn 2, Cincinnati 1 

Cincinnati 5, Brooklyn 

St. Louis 1, New York 0 

Boston 13, 5 

Pittsburgh 5, Philadelphia 0 
GAMES TODAY 


Boston at Chicago 

New York at St. Louis 
Brooklyn at Cincinnati 
Philadelphia at Pittsburgh 


. 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—All four 
games were played in the National 
Baseball League yesterday. Cincin- 
nati divided a double-header with the 
National champions, losing the first 
by 2 to 1 and winning the second by 
5 to 2. In both games the batting 
honors were even, each team getting 


a 
4 
5 
6 
3 
8 
5 
6 


| Chicago. . 


| ss hits. The Boston Braves over- 
‘ é Cubas by 13 to 5. 


. s defeated the New | “2 

— oie ‘Again in a game which 
‘developed to be a pitchers’ battle be- 
tween A. N. Nehf and W. A. Pertica; 
the score was 1 to 0. Pittsburgh won 
from Philadelphia by 5 to 0. 


REDS DIVIDE WITH BROOKLYN 
. First Game - 
1283135678 — RH RE 
10000 001 0— 2 8 1 
0 0 90710 00001 8 1 
Batteries Grimes and Miller ; Marquard 
and Wingo. Umpires— Hart and MeCor- 


mick. 
Second Game 


123456 
10110 0 
0 


Innings 
Cincinnati x— 
8 

Batteries—Donahye and Hargrave; Reu- 
ther, Schupp, Smith and Taylor. Umpires 


aaah and McCormick. 


' GIANTS mn 
Innings— 


78 
0 0 
0 0 


aaah WIN, 18 TO 5 
Innings— 12345 6 


Boston „ £00042 
201101 


Batteries — Fillingim, Watson 
Gowdy, O'Neill; Ponder, Jones, Freeman 
and O'Farrell. Umpires—Klem and Emsilie. 


789—R 
20 1—13 
00 0— 5 


„ „ „„ 


Innings 12345 


6 
Pittaburgh.... 040100 
Philadelphia. 0 0 0 0 0 0 


Batteries Hamilton and Brown; Mea- 
dows, Sedgwick, Freeman and Bruggy. 
Umpires— Moran and Rigler. 


NEWPORT YACHTING 
TROPHIES ARE WON 


‘wnwran. Rhode Island—Commo- 
dore J. P. Morgan's Grayling and C. 
L. Andrews’ Pampero won the tio- 
phies éffered Wednesday by the New- 
port Yacht Racing Association for 50- 
and 40-foot sloops respectively. The 
races were sailed over a/trianzgular 
course of 24 miles and completed the 
schedule of the New York Yacht Club 
for these waters. 

The race was a free-for-ail to 
echoonére and sloops of all classes, 
but only the fifties and forties reported 


789—R E 
00x—612 0 
000-0 5 1 


finished in 3h. 32m. 15s. was in the 
lee division at the start, but 
picked up the lead on the reach to the 
first mark and held it all the way, 
beating home H. P. Plant’e Spartan 
by about: four minutes. L. G. Ham- 
mersley's Acushia finished nearly two 


. eee 
will be recatied that be defeated Wil- 
| ams and W. 


State tournament about two weeks 


return. Neither found difficulty with 


1 


PITTSBURGH SCORES A SHUT our 


‘at the starting line. Grayling, which. 


| first two sets were surprisingly easy 


e eee p ¢—4, 


that Richards 
bad been defeated season, and it 


T. Tildeh 24 of Phila- 
1 the world's 
champion, in the Rhode. Island 


ago. 
"Williams Was at his best and Rich- 
ards was frequently at a loss. to make 


the other's service, only eight service 
aces being registered divided equally. 
Richards made some marvelous gets, 
but Williams retaliated by smashing 

rned return to far parts of 
the court. 


W. M. Johnston of gan Francieco, 
California, recently 
Longwood . grr 


member of the 1920 United States 
Davis Cup team, qualified for the 
semi-final round by. defeati N. W. 
Niles of Boston, Massach in 
straight sets, 6—2, 6—0, 7—5. The 


for thé New Yorker; but the third was 
a battle royal with Washburn doing 
most of the forcing and winning after 
deuce had been called. 

The only four-round~ match which 
required more than the regulation 
three sets was between Zenze Shimidau 
ef Japan and Robert Kinsey of San 
Francisco, and it was te by the! 
famous Japanese 6—1, 6—8, 
6—1, 64. Kinsey N to de- 
feat Shimidzu by playing a net game, 
but the Japanese player drove him 
back to the ine by well-placed 
lobbs, Shimidzu showed all his usual. 
accuracy and tamous getting ability. 
The summary: 


NEWPORT CASINO INVITATION TEN- 
NIS SINGLES Fourth Round 
R. N. Williams 24, Boston, deféated Vin- 
cent Richards, Yonkers, 6—1, 6—4, 6—3, 
W. M. Johnston, San ard Univers defeated 


2 N 
engi 


72 1 * 


W. M. 3 Sed: 
oe 


N. W. Niles, Boston, 6—2, 
Francisco, 6—l, 6—1, 


Kinsey, San , 
6—4. 
DOUBLES—First Round 

J. p. Duncan and E. Renal, Newport, 
defeated G. D. Biddle and Craig Biddle 
Jr., 3, 6—3. 

W. M. Washburn, New York, and R. N. 
Williams 24, Boston, defeated E. T. Hern- 
don and J. L. Werner, New York, 6—3, 


6—2. 
W. M. Johnston and W. E. Davis; San 
Francisco, defeated R. N. Dana, Provi- 
C. K. Shaw, Newport, 2-—6, 


L. B. Rice, Newton. and C. J. Curley. 
New York, defeated H. C. McCarthy and 
M. Horn, Newport, 6—2, , 6—2. 

F. C. Baggs and William Rosenbaum, 
New York, defeated W. J. Bates and E. L. 
Levy, University ot California, by default. 

L. A. de Turenné and D. P. Robinson, 

Harvard University, defeated C. M. Bull 
Jr., New York, and K. 8. Pfaffman, 
Quincy, 97. 
Craig Biddle, Philadelphia, and Samuel 
8 New York, defeated A. H. Chapin 
and A. H. Chapin Jr., * by de- 
fault. 

H. C. Johnson and G. P. 3 Jr., 
Boston, defeated P. Pearsen and J. L. 
Banks, Newport, 6—40, 6—1. 

W. F. Johnson, Philadelphia. and N 
Niles, Boston, defeated L. E. 83 
Yale University, and J. B. Fenno Jr., Har- 
vard University, 6—4, 6—1, 

Howard Kinsey and Robert Kinsey, San 
Francisco, defeated S. H. Voshell, New 
York, and Vincent Richards, Yonkers, 

> 6—3. 6—1. 
P. F. Neer and J. M. Davies, Leland 
Stanford Junior University, defeated W. 
S. Anderson and W. P. Burden, Newport, 
6— * 3—6. 61. 
Second Round 
W. M. Washburn, New York, and R. N. 
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Zenzo Shimidsu, Japan, defeated Robert 


LA 0 * WON 
BY LONDON THISTLES 


Spectal tc to The Christian Bclénes Monitor 
its Canadian News Office. 
Wee. Ontario—One of the big- 
gest bowling features of the season, 
in Ontario is the tournament of the 
Western Ontario Bowling Association 
held in this city annually and this 
year the best bowlers of the Province 
met in competition for the Labatt 
trophy, the Turnbull trophy and the 
| Tecumseh trophy. 
F. Brown’s rink of London Thistles 
won the Labatt trophy from W. 
Wiley'’s Brantford rink, the score of 


the final contest being 18 to 16. 


Claude Bluett’s London Thistles 
captured the Turnbull’ trophy, win- 
ning from A. King of Windsor, 16 to 
12. William Hynd's London Rowing 
Club eee won e Tecumseh ‘event. 


DEDHAM 
A. F. Goodwin... slices cide W. 
R. M. . . . 2 
8. „ SE Ae . 
W. Grosvenor 4 


Score— 
Mawr: 7. 
Grosvenor for 


i = 5 oe 
T. E. HOWARD WINS GOLF TITLE - 
Special to The Christian Seienee Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 
SYDNEY,* New South Wales. B. 
Howard is the new amateur golf cham- 
pion of New South Wales. His play 
in the amateur championship showed 
Larked im ement over previous 
years. He de BE. L. Apperly, a 
first-class man, in qualifying to play- 
off in the final. E. J. Pope, the runner- 
up, is a great player with the iron, but 
his week petting lost — eee match. 
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One of Chicagos best located and 
most comfortable resident and transient 
hotels: Near the Lake Shore Drive 
district. Ten minutes’ walk te shops 


and theatres. 
Room and bath $5.00 per day. 


The Gladstone 


| 


H otel Advertising Charge 


we as — 
Minimum § 1 — nage Boe table 
14 lines (1 inch), $4.20. 


Great Northern Hotel 
Chicago 
In the center of the business district~ 
opposite. the posteffice. 
The satisfactich of the guest is 
one matter of paramount importance. 


Moderate rates. Daily organ recitals— 
noon and evening, in the lobby. 


John C. O'Neill, Manager. 


HOTEL SEVERIN 


INDIANAPOLIS 
YOUR HO 
A. BENNETT GATES, Pres. 


HOTEL MIAMI 


DAYTON 
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CALIFORNIA 


Hotel St. Francis 


on Union Square 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Close to “the best 
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igo Pin, | W sce, e 6 Pershing Square Hotels 
—0— iat — NEW YORK ) 8 

| SOO ROOMS Over poe mile tatatign st outside vote. | 4 Martinique. We know you 

. 7 1 4 Aale with Hotel Me. Ain. 


oa Park Avenue Hotel 


RATES or one person $2.80 40d up. . 
Park Avenue (4th) 324 and 33d Sts | Fi E. Jago 


sleeping ee vc, rivate connecting bathroom, with 
1 y rates and descriptive booklet én application. 
Subway Station at the Door : 
NEW YORK ~ N N \ «Resident Manager 


a er Tip Hotel Dining and Check Rooms 
n ‘8 ae — N Single Roéms $2.96 Per Day Upwards 

Table SHote Dinaer $6 W | ) 
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Char sgate Hotel Bristol 
One of BOSTON’S. Best 8 3 iat ide weet & db Street 


Corner 3 yen Beacon 2 Cou 
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AMERICAN 4 EUROPEAN PLAN 


sesesesesesesese: 228282 LLL When You Visit Buffalo ; a es | | 
8 EERE 8 and Niagara Falls : oe 
9 ¢ “ i 705 The Home of Perfect Comfort" 8 Aéa to 3 2 and comfort by , : 


4 canted, ae very meee . 
business, thea op district, ‘Tf : 15 
and Niagara Falls Boulevard. ö Ne staur Ar t 


Brookline S Beautiful at : NEW. YORK’ 


Beaconsfield e nr | Frontinig, C re eet Sew. Second, Street 


plan. Every 
de 
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Open the year round for permanent and transient business 
D. W.-KINSLEY, Manager, Brookiine, Mass. | 
felephone Brookline 1370. 
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CAPE COD 


‘ 5 * fe 1 * Me mage * = , 4 i | : f : > N ’ e 


=u : 1 oe "ey lho tan yf <a 0 8 * Sagamore Lodge 
a g AND 

r, e ies ai a ea Bradford Arms 

renee A. ——. * 13 ae 8 N 1000 Roems, Each with Bath Hotel e 


e 3 & CAPE COD 
— TorREY. Manager goa 95:50 and $3.00, up „ 
: 7 I | Miles from — ; Two Persons ' 2 : * 
Historie Plymouth Perles, Bed Henn 
and Metropolitan in its appointments and 
on an aisation. | Bathing. operation, yet known best of all for its 
8 A. guage 2 27 Cotati homelike quiet and for the unfailing 
TON IA HOTEL 2 a ee: comfort that les-guests expect of i 
Of Washington we ‘Dalry _ brodaec 3 
he A and 8 —— 
PORTLAN D, OREGON Rom our ows arms. 
Bocklet 
H. S. DOWDEN, Manager. 


Room 886, Tremont Bidg., Boston, 
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ah 5 ly "ot tte’ ploonagtic words, “further inga-|] 
ee OE ROME BY tion, 2 which ere — 
8 c a 0 as 
Be SHIP COMPANY). N TREASURY F 
7 5 ; 1 a | is ebb’ and Sow, ag occasion and ne- 
” Hnteraational Mercantile Marine f 6 there can he no ques- ) 
President Says Business This | Withdra Withdeawing’of Twelve: Month Still the ‘Treasury hee need to seize |S 
| Not! ae „1 5 Sho eve pportunity of substitu long- | - 
) are N Ve ba as "Bill and Substituting rter dated for e 1 Why 
b . Firm Even: in Fass 0 a ‘| Term Paper: Ts Timed to Lose the last conversion joan was not left 
3 Puy. * payne ‘Plentifal. nisi Ba ot the po a ‘Sams an | e 4a a Interest every uxiating donc of short-deted debe 
ö r eee 5 — tame last year may be gained from | l ca ery. . wos 
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Mou * . 3 3 the-anpual report of the International rye meres. Treasury Bonds which is to be con- 
* “YorK, — 25 erk Mere Af res . 8 e eee 8 e e e Lobo eee an un-|féred at 97 per cent and repayable st 

1 7 aétual results the ide or | 1 ern, FFC charges amounted to $12,782,178 r in April, 1929, and 80 yield, allow- 

1 on the right s the yu 5 eventtul spell the City bas been treated Pa ‘ 

74 ledger are beginning to in the | He fecling on the Paris Bourse that next om $17,700,932 in the preceding ing for redemption, close on 6 per cent. 
at a 4 of ing Ae — year wilt see a distinct improvement | year to one or two mild excitements, Nor Eight years hence is an odd maturity 
ag rod in place of deficits are accrui i trade. The worst, it is thought,40| After dean otthg $5,246,376- tor. ge- ee of these the Treasury'is respou- that suggests another compromise be- 
ay * > wg ng 8 eee Whence the Treasury derives tween the requirements of the tempo- 
ae ere; 3 Nae teal Mat took } i hat the borrowing of money, wi Was $7,435,802, equa) to $14.87 a share its inspirations Is a mystery; appear- rary and the permanent ‘investor. 


| ‘at lower rates for some timé. ‘There | carned on $51,725,500 preferred stock, Holders of National bonds 
T atid’ spring, a few localities excepted. andes suggest either that it makes a 


Mat eatio 5 wi pred — 4 25 Hable cnet — 2 na $23.93 ln 1937. — point of are odifying in er — aoe 
a * of an g ym ersion are 
ä sbanrin sapporna Sher: |smotevee vith ‘erent ‘crcumepecton |" "The enort shown rou sarang ot |the excellent techni! advice which | icenthe Opportunity of uaciber 9 
ars ernment | 7 Moreover all these appeals for credit the Internätiabal Mercantile Marine can command, or that it neglects to change with a cash gratuity to allure 


eee eee ‘ 
PRAGUE. Tzecho-Slovakia — The 


condition. An interesting fact point- 
ing to this pleasiag state of affairs is 
that in the budget for 192} the reve- . 
nués’ were estimated as amounting to, : 
14,130,000,000. crowns, the expenditures 
as 13,843,000,000 crowns, leaving a 


wt there fe a profit indicates clearly | nt ecomomies, reduced taxes, and meet 
* 1 1 by tlie state, by the municipalities, by |Company and ita subsidiaries, the make use of that advice at all. The esigned to the 
3 3 jand travellng in the 1 1 881. 3 rn private en 8, tor budgetary American, Red Star, and White Star consequence is that what looks sound 8 8 institu- 8 een we- a 
| right direc- — needa, for purposes of debt eonsolida- | lines, the Atlantic Transport, Leyland | policy ts always invariably vitiated by tions who preferred to retain short-| ne N x Tzech ee 
5 The BRUTISH HIDE. AND | ton, tor the restoration of the north and Dominion ifhes, totaling $125,807 | omission to take note of some detail dated war bonds to realize a premium | an eho ag 3 mt Th 
5 2 . pg iseued Jand the east, for the carrying out ef|453, which include dividends frees | thet leshie of wo: puetielnz:moment but on redemption. If they get a cash ed a success Loe ee — 
. 2 Bi te in Washington ty long planned and long post- partly owned companies, compared counts with the experts who realize bonus now they may be content to reason for this is that peg lo pase “4 
Tien * ne seme he it sums | tries all these appeals make the in-| During the year 1920 the latter sum is not negligible. ‘tury altimately catches its fish there in tne psa Sef of 2 4 K 
. ng 3 og vestor ‘Inclined to demand a higher|company purchased 1537 ordinary The withdrawal of 12 months’ Treas- need not be too narrow scrutiny of the Thus, for instance, from the begin — 
ö ae Ae eee ain — of rather than a lower return for: his shares and 82,162 8 shares |ury Bills, and the substitution of six methods, but these frequent changes of 8 try the’ middle * April of 
5 compiles some — : er Ne re en es 3 ty approved ‘by the of pait do not impress one with the the present that circulation of 
The situation continues to be hope- of the former and all of the latter, en- market; the of the day for the | capacity of the angler. th pron deg was reduced from 


tat i well worth om cre a) Bauer 7 Future ‘ful though much reserve is shown. eept 570 shares. change was also approved, because the 
dun when vo many people are prone | 25 the The excitement which was caused by| Combined income account of. the|Tressury had aniitted to observe that | ere * Nang 11,047,000,000 to 10,594,000,000 crowns. 
| 80 De pessimistic over’ an'nnsatisfac-| | the misfortune of two important banks International Mercantile Marine Com- (buyers of six months’ bills on July 1 a isti 5 have “maltiplied the In computing the devaluation of the 
dio report from one concern ye he SS bas subsided for it has become ap- pany and its subsidiary companies as gained one day's interest at the ex- seep ho nenen Bach fand- currency as compared with the geld 
>, >, MAE De heavily overbalanced by 5 Monitor | parent that these are isolated inei- ot December 31 * „ pense of the ‘Treagury. the six — ‘creation das left standard it is necessary to consider 
>. specifically encouraging veal LONDON, Sabie: Shs settlement dents and that there is no ee 5 191% months“ bills had a huge success; all 3 * ts of the issues it whether any such devaluation has 
eie Improved earnings ran og the long coal strike and the gradual for gloomy prognostications Gross eins ane 819 38.278.294 the market money went into them and u . Th here taken place. The Tzecho-Slovak 
iS feeds, The White House summary ell IIe earns .. 85 - 6761.47%4 lag a result the market was bare for Nun ‘tended to a © pew | Republic took over the paper money 
+ quis attention to the recent eat reduc. mination of other industrial troubles -Raitraad Shares Stronger E 128.80, 67,626,968 | (he Treasury bonds are convertible into which had been circulated by the 
* on of discount rates has led tanners to take a more optimis- | Exp, txs, etc ....,. 110.887,584- 47,139,691 regular weekly tenderings for the 3% per cent conversion loan, but| Austro-H a unt 
Bion by federa The new 1 relative to the Net earns ......... 15,419,868 20,487 277 oe months bills and the Treasury d t ustro-Hungarian Ban replaced 
deres banks, steps taken by 8 due outlook as to the future. Market | organization of the rai pore to Fixed chgs ~....... 2,687,690 2.737% had to pay more for those placed. the merging of the two does 2 it by a paper currency of its own. The 
yey toward refunding thé nationgi | hides have agafh advanced as best ox strengthen railroad ete are Pra before deprec.. 12,782,178 17,749,832 | Whitehall should beware of ineastering | OTe | Stihl “it: between 2 | relation between this paper currency 
. emt, the Teeumption Of active oper-| hides made 6%4. for lights, to 9d, bound to be heavy ee tor some |Deprec . . . . . ....  5.346,376° 4.54 f fe wits against those ot Lombard the unconverted fragments of the war and a gold standard has never been 
Se ae a the ; ar Finance Corpora - for heavies, in London recently, other time, but it is believed that the rail. “ergs 6 2 * 9 os Street. : N a , bonds due next year and in 1923 are fixed, nor has the obligation of 
1 jorts toward nnal settlement of e Of raw stock being steady. roads are now in the right way. .: ;  emansle e Fa oe roe — „ pe sot Se — 7 —— ny aned by 
a. road problem; extension of ards are a ench rentes show an up- Prev — * . 128,810, a statute. Seeing that no go 8 
rds gain being put on full time, The old Fren 9 . tene dete — the capacity of the revenues of 2 standard f it is impossible to 
sd |r its of a devaluation of a currency 


- ed ¥ f 
Uu to agricaitpre the: live-ntock | while several old concerns are now be- ward tendency. The 3 per cents ad- Sur Dec 31........ 30,556,973 30,278, Another pleceinenal funding opera- Treas 

Ss inguatry, aed various other items of | ing taken over and ‘worked by the vance. Foreign government securities tion e bile SPCC years the ury may be able to 
a „ the Administration's financial policy. younger generation and run on mod-| fluctuate considerably on the Paris — Fh 5 ge of — ee * a ras ie : 2 a 8 tor its nibbling and 
Ae 1 lern lines. A couple of very la -|Bourse. The Greek 3 per cents, for , n er e 105 eclectic Peters. 

Ppotzt Instead of Led | ? re con ~“e have been made in the two years that 


4 os @@Pns, one in London and One in the example, oscillate between 370 and | 
sh 7 One outstanding illustration of the Liverpool district, are ‘almost com- 400. The Unified Turks are fairly 750 A. 01 Er e eee e — , 4 3 1 KRUP P — OFF WAR 
„ rather a ; 10 


ö ‘ 7 
r particular con- pleted, and will add greatly to the steady in the neighborhood of 36, while ) , 3 
krasse of British sole and upper de Banque Ottomane are going up. 1 8 12 ok in net begins gto funding loan, which made its appear-| FOR PEACE WORK 


tender in the country, has a definite 
value, but it is not a substitute for 
gold, such as the American paper 
dollar, for example. 

It must further be pointed out that 


| Germ is shown inthe report of the 

American & Leather Compaiiy, | stock. The Banque de l'Indo-Chine contin- _ caused anal by thi i) ance simultaneously with the Victory; | 
| Which bas 4 Surplus ot 32877644 for Curriera of the. heavier grades of ues its upward h. Four Moroe- movement of f 3 mne na smaller bonds. The attempt then made to sit 7 Pee the situation in the Tzecho-Slovak 
eier ending with Jude, com- upper leather are still slack, but the an ‘towns have applied to the Crédit) duent On in frelaht mtc aug on two stools has proved of ainiater One of German Industries That Republic is quite different from that 
| eae with a Geficit of $1,210,883 for | outlook has N. aide he disposal | Foncler de France to contract loans 10 by labor dimeuitl 2 i om omen. During the war many financial Has Altered Output and Is in German. for instance, where the 
„ —ç rch een only, that but | of very big stocks ressed kip similar to that 2 ve pale tl sections. which vent sadly . ad 22 3 a 4 4 141 © tpu e 3 9 8 delib- 
‘compan wen inven 1 ae March for Casablanca. one runs ’ purpose, bu 8 possible ing 1 ; rately, or under the pressure of cir- 
é | eee eee pat to the with the regular movement of traffic| with pride and satisfaction that Mr. Showing Progress in New Line potas ie inevitably 4 to 


1 a4 (Geem  Teck-bottom Sud otlierwise| Continent. Box and willow calf are one's eyes down the quotations for the 
pub ste house in Order and is ready to | selling better, and prices are now ap- French banks the all-round improve. sein crcamaee yg teary —— 
dee proximating the cost ot production. ment is almost startling. Almost penses. The difficulties 3 
dees appear to Glases kid is in better request, and | Without exception they have gained ing the business during the last ear 
[eres weware Again, but some) prices are firming up, the big stocks points, in some cases many. points.) and 0 far this year have been — 
1 ‘Hines bave yet to find ‘the lor thrown on the market by the banks Notably,ts ain the ange af the Banque | gruat, dus to-complications with Bits 
* * S zome time ago having all cleared. de Paris at des ating ts ances = 
3 he steel industry has Wand some Trouble. is anticipated, however, in | 8™¢4t demand. ie Se connection with repairs, recondition- 
ent in the Inquiry and buy- connection with wages readjystment,| Ship Line Wants Money © ing of the ships after their werk, and 
ies prices have been reduced. and certain proposals have been sub- excessive cost of all supplies required 
Reports of & better sentiment in the| Witte to a joint conference of em. Tnother example of the general ten- “The net earnings of your properties 
. — in na — r 2 ee larger Dloyers and employed, but so far have es 5 eee 338 for the first half of the year 1921. have 
-— 9 0 rddrs beer acce , : 
5 . igh the pine ing time np 8 * eat costs of poe ty bet — Ae paar “tel 9 a 8 
eee . e gel 864,555 tons, = in view of the demand for leather, and carrying of mails. It is calling to- — great regi in as gprs 
+ ‘@ember, 1903, mark the su . om J gether its shareholders .to. decide F nd 
a pi the current issue of the Son dee pees early days to decide whether ä se aenbes pa much of the freight moving being ear 
i) Sule pig ron , coal settlement will: have a very | 7O™_ 75,000,000 to 2 of de. red at rates which, in many cases, 
- 2 Ot 87,889 “poeta Gay showed a decline | decided effect on the shoe section; — r 8 does not pay the cost of labor and 
. ̃ 18 ste of the — | 0 eras aa‘trom stenmaeres 
r ‘he beetroot crop. is doing well. — 
. \ Pays the review, show substantially the hand, the demand for artisan boots is 1 8 at 8 pg NEW YORK MARKET 
5 ; | same low prices Uncovered in the pre- bound to be good directly the resump- grag te aa from 580 
p.  Sasing week, With sheets and tin plates] tion of industry is general. Stocks in| 1) 610, = eee TREND IRREGULAR 
— 1 t resistance, — atti- jobbers’ hands are very low, and re- 8 . — ex- . 
a tude e co ing to|tailers have bought sparingly of late. NEW cha 
8 N name prices that will the business owing to the instability of. prices. . 8 — — were 3 3 are 5 
were the wounage is — than | Stunt“ sales are still nent, and an esterday but losses ruled for th 
shad usual, analysis of some of the rtisements FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 1 . ig * 
4 ¥ oa ee 1 the dail * 1 WASHINGTON, District of Columbia most part. There was some short 
a Railroad Orders Placed ° oe . our . Combined resources and — covering and a little pool activity but | 
er Seem of the 12 federal reserve banks of the general selling was resum ore 
ws 17 orders placed by railroads for cari war prices. Generally speaking. the United States (last 000 omitted) are the close which was hea vy. The total 


Bonar Law. when Chancellor of the . ! : a disaster in the state finances, but at 
Exchequer, declared that he would ad- 5P¢c!#! to The Christian Science Monitor the zame time is enriching individual 


here to the 5 per cent basis for all} HESSEN, Germany—-German industry | persons, from whom the state does 
British borrowings. The United States | has an the whole shown its ability to not demand any considerable sacri- .. 
ury was A in ite adapt itssit to the altered circum ae ak ete Se Soest Scan 
Since the war ended the British | Stances in rather a wonderful manner The great difference: in the condi-_ 
Treasury has been less steadfast. It but none perhaps more so than the/tions prevailing in the Tzecho-Slovak 
has tried all sorts of expedients with | Fried-Krupp establishment which at Republic and Germany respectively, 
the result that it has disturbed all the present employs about 40,000 hands may be seen by a comparison of the 
@-landmarks and has not succeeded and 8000 functionaries. railway rates, the prices of coal, the 
in attaching any new support of con- The works have commencid the coal tax and the whole system. of’ tax- 
sequence to its issues. That the Treas - manufacture on a large scale of loco-{#tion im general, for in order to at- 
ury ‘has had at least two widely diverg- | motives and railway wagons, aud turn tain equilibrium in the budget, and to 
ent Interests to reconcile in its en- out about 10 wagons a day and a loco-| Prevent inflation of the circulating 
deavors to prolong the maturity of motive every cther day. In addition medium, the Tzecho-Slovak Republic 
short-dated obligations is undoubted. the firm manufactures large quantities has imposed heavy sacrifices upon its 
If we take only the National War ſof industrial and agricultural ma- trade and industries. 


bonds which were sold “on tap” con- chines, of motors. of bien 8 . n 
, „ parat - 
tinuously throughout the later years uses and almost every conceivable ar- STABLE UNDERTONE | 
IN LONDON MARKET 


of the war we find them largely in the P 
hands of banks, of railway companies e — ge trend ot’. the 
Loud invested the renewal finds was times by consolidating its manutactur- ü 
scarce, and 5 pe ing department on an ever increasing} LONDON. England—-Trading on the 
which accumulated the Sol ie ee scale with mining undertakings, what | stock exchange failed to broaden yes- 
| claims . we not in Germany is called the vertical con-|terday and the markets drifted aim- 
likely to be yee nen ‘wall alter centration, and whereas the firm for | lessly, generally with a stable under- 
the 81 W nee long time only controlled inadequate tone. Gilt-edged investment issues 
the maturity of the “tei eee their coal fields, it must now be counted were dull owing to stiffer rates for 
J among the largest owners ot coal money. é 
Hesitation was noted in the French 
loans, and they also were dull. Dollar 
descriptions were quiet and easier, 
moving with the New York exchange. 


and exceedingly. heavy.-expenses in 


reommendation in all such cases. But 
a large proportion of the National War 3 Paseo ora oh cle of the 8 
— ae oe 3 ish-Westphalian coal syndicate, and 
Pp there, too, is located the Rhenish- 


' | repairs and materials give car builders} outlook is regarded with confidence, as 
13 oy , sales amounted to 329,700 shares. Call proa 
Te 1 bana bet that im: the financial position has stood a se- 6.45 ee ‘RESOURCES money got up to 6 per cent. — the Treasury — to extend Westphalian electricity works, the Home rails were soft and without fea- 
a ‘provement will be gradual i) ovis e . in ermal ‘sete 8 Aug 3 Ju 7 Aug s | Closing quotations were: Steel 78. them. strongest generator of electric a aad ture. Shares of Argentine roads halted 
‘om The * Trade Review * ne | | | 1821 1921 1920 =| off ; Studebaker 786, up %; North- in Europe. after haying scored gains. The oil 
Rat aay? com and ctfs. $412,836 $389,665 $185,165 ern Pacific 78, off 1; Pierce. Arrow | Both Marks Missed 1 group was cheerful in spots. 
There is not, and eannot be, a com- SOUTH AMERICAN Shell Transport & Trading 5%, 


tonnage in iron and steel is gro und. 428 768 . 419,741 381.258 
in a medest way. Orders are more nu- GOLD IMPORTATION | e e mgr ce N a Loo edit f * Atlantie Gult 234. 


merous, dat their smallness individu- TED ST TES agencies „ e 
‘ally ‘still Yrefie¢ta the general caution | BY UNI A tt held by bk $38,603 509.404 677. 955 
„ The —— 9 — With F R agt 1,615,482 1.616.287 1,150,343 BANK OF FRANCE STATEMENT | 
iin wire ae in tubular goods. WASHINGTON, District'of Columbia Redemm fund. 588.725 105,538 Mong — PAR!S, France The weekly state- 
* Gold imports amounting to 83,000, Total gold res. 2.552.818 2,531,281 
has picked up consider- Lgl ten, silv, ete . 161,080 154,065 151.139 ment of the Bank of France (figures 
000 during the 10 days ending July 20 Fotal reserves. 2,703,843 2,685,296 2,131, 744] in ‘francs, last 000 omitted) compares 


‘ably the last two weeks. Mahon fal 
; oe * sheet production this weak reached the highest mark for any sim- Hüls dis (sec by as follows: 


ays | Har period in the past three months; gov war ob). 572.609 591.215 1,286,398 Au 4.21 Jul 28. ¢ 
ee ia n iow according to a statement issued yes- oe are 1.645 805 1,089,281: ien 621.200 8527,00 Aug 6.2 
oe . | terda the Fed Reserve Board. oben Silver ....... 275.500 273, 247,900 
de employment situation is re- mate tig a6 days ending April 10 artet . 29,961; 19,424 329.2901 Lans & des, 6.261.200 811888 4742306 
mf 2 by an investigation by the De- 8 nn neee 920 2,889,223) Gireulation 32.364.300 84.541.400 3.211.300 
a Aroit Free Preas in 24 important Indus- total was $ ports auen bonds and | an Deposit ...\.. 2,788,800 3,229,300 3,235,100 

| * tptal centers of the State, which shows gold during the second ten fays of! notes 7 5.11 2% 26,879 War adv ances 

ee 3 13312 men are.of pay rolls of manu- Julz. however. were only $511,762. _ re (Pitt- to state . . 26.200. 000 25,100,000 26,700,090 

5 5 neee. Of the gold imported during the man Act) 207.875 214.378, 259375) | 8 85 
Pe in mh increase Of 33,972 since Julx period France sent in more than | Otn 3,541 12.11 CHICAGO MARKETS | 
Bi en 1 of 173.812 since January $16,000,000 worth; Great Bri over | Pt) car am * 122115 * 10 8.187, 592} CHICAGO, - Illtinois—Wheat closed 
$7,000,000, and British India’! over | Bank 14% lower yesterday with Septeniber . at 


Mexican eagle 5 7-16. Alterations in 
the industrial department were narrow 
and irregular. 

Hudson’s Bay was 6%. The rubber 
section was neglected but steady. 
Kaffirs were firm, but operations were 
professional. Consols for money 49%, 
Grand Trunk 4%, De Beers 10%, Rand 
mines 2%, bar silver 3856 d. per ounce. 
Money 3% per cent. Discount rates— 
short bills 47-16 per cent; three . 
months’ bills 4% per cent. 


‘BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT 

LONDON, England — The weekly 
statement of the Bank of England 
(last 000 ee, compares as fol- 


mon denominator. so to say, between WOOL SALE FIGURES 
investors who must be e e eS eed 5 
those who may be permanent. *. Jpeclally for The Christian 3 Monitor 
Treasury has in its partial funding | : 

3 seemed to be afraid to cul-| BOSTON, Massachusetts The Gov- 
tivate one or other boldly, and so has ernment sale of. 6,000,000 pounds of 
23 — er The e ee low grade South American wools was 
oan o y this year was address e n | 

ately thitha e less successful than those which have 
vestors, but ‘its terms seemed to have ecentiy been ‘held, although. allow- 
been framed with a sidelong glance anges Must be made for the season and 
toward the temporary holders of the the nature of the wools. Barley 48 per 
bonds which could be converted. It cent of the total offering was sold. 
has now been Announced that of The wools were suited chiefly to the 
£620,000,000 capable of conversion | needs of the carpet manufacturers, but 
under the terms only £163,328,000| these buyers were not especially keen, 
came in, fortunately £148,303,000 of with the possible exception of the 
this represented debt ‘tafling due | Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company, 


oe but fs 222,423 below high ma 15 
a - | 5% redem om “fend ‘ . 

1 r e 8 FR bk notes 9,614 84 „12.992 ph Kur- at ae 3 within the next two years, so that its wich was the heaviest buyer, taking 2 8 E Sy 8 
AS * Industry, of where this: industry is. 4437,46 to Mexico and $40,900 485 Nr * +, 15 1044 7 aay at 576. 8 58%. - Bean. extension materially relieved the pres- over 570,000 pounds. The amelioration Oirculatlon £128,699 £128,283 £126,489 
, \ secondary to others, the employment da Hong Kong. The total sold i- 1 cosines 6.183.564 6,150,210 6,083,970| sions were depressed by lower quota sure ot the near future, But since the | of labor troubles at this mill is prob- Public deposits... 16,317 15,873 17.462 
7 . Situation has deen much better. e to July 20 gig 5 da , quota~/conversion loan was opened and ably responsible in some measure for | Private deposits... 108,710 106,435 150,685 
. Ketafl trade activity is indicated pyf Potted from ary 4 y .. LIABILITIES tions bn hogs. September rye 1.11%b, closed. new pressure has 2 The these purchases, Govt securities... 47,596 43.135 76.265 
die net sales by representative 13 N as 5 gee Capita? paid in ae 222221 127 41 August rye . revenue returns for the June quarter| The Alerander Smith Carpet Com-|©ther securities... 77.281 78,000 74,788 
. > partment stores in York federal be * n 2 RB : n N. tae of the national financial year showed pany was the second largest buyer of ome res to liab % 2828 rt tts ‘teat 
reserve district w during June Silver 3 for the 10 days Franchise tax 45,826 48.503 September lard 11.81, October lard a smaller loss in current receipts than |greasy wools, taking over 209,000 Bullion ......... 128,382 128,370 123.234 
Gov -- 86,747. 31, ad 20,186 might have been anticipated) consider- pounds. The sale of scoured wools | Bank rate %...... 57 7 


a5 i 2 were 7 per cent below June, 1920, and amounted to 1.888,84 u compared | are 11.90 to 11.92, January lard a 


| with exports-of $368,942 while for the reserve acct: 1.618 920 1,688.637/1,816,798 ‘September ribs 10.46, October: ing that the coal strike: Wad lasted | (76.5. per cent being sold) was much 


TIO | ehroughont the three months. Current more animated than in the case of the Treastry notes outstanding totaled 


£302,199,000, compared with £298,- 


i 


e , rts t Other depos 28,3 24.92 44,821 
. ts compared. with : ekporta Total —— 1 —— 2,095,274 n ee } reyenue was well maintained, but over other offerings, except for the rather 184,000 last week. ‘The amount of gold 
1 * f Fr R bk 2 es : Thurs. Wed. Parity may be called war reversions. Reali- West Coast wools. all of which was with £ 28,630,000 in the previous week. 
MIDVALE STEEL REPORT =|. net liability 122,379. 125,148 194,834 | Sterling ........-.$3.58% $3.56% $4.8665|zations of war stocks, whether of sold. : re 
Francs (French). .0772 . % 1830 | foodstuffs or materials, dwindled, and Thomas Kenworthy of Philadelphia '. URUGUAY ACCEPTS LOAN 


3, Prenic! : 
NEW YORK. ‘New York—The Mid- Def avail items Be 12.84 8.012 | France. (Belgian). .0741% 0732” 1530 


yale Steel Company for the quarter Total liahitities 5,152,334 5,160,210 6,083,970 France (Swise)..... .1649  .1641 1220 
ended Jane 80, 1921, reports a deficit | Ratio of total res T. ee aes 
after charges, dépreciation, tex and lsd combs. 63.7% 68.4% 40% German marks ... 312% ae 2380 


the collection of arrears of excess | bought slightly over 26 per cent of the 
profits duty almost stopped because offering of 925.000 pounds of scoured 
the revenue authorities are puzzled.| wools, while Winslow & Company of 
as they may well de. how to treat Boston, with 233,000 pounds to their 


NEW YORK, New York—A loan of 
$7,500,000 through the National City 
Bank of New York has been accepted 
by the National Executive Council of 


depletion of $1.289.393. compares; e oft ty aba ae Canadian dollar. .89% claims for exemption or relief credit, were a close second 1 
| with a, deficit of $1,395,202 in the pry ae — reg | Argentines pesos:.. 2841 2862-4825 | from the 5 in value 7 volume bought. They paid the highest Uruguay, according to a dispatch from 
‘jeeding quarter dnd a surplus of $4,-| „et aside 38% 8 Drachmas (Greek) % 42 1220 |tn-trade, of inventories, whith makes price of the sale. namely, 31 cents for | Montevideo. 
849,498, or 7 a 2 A age OB | aget dep Had ex 82.4% 48.9% Swettsh kroder.... 2087 2010 2880 all the difference between à liability) a lot of carbonized 44s, nile Kenneth Tele K T 
the $100,000,000 capital st ~~ 1 1 CIP} + | Norwegian kroner. 1258 2650 | for duty for last year and a claim for Hutchins and Cordingley & Company American Telephone — Co. 
$50) in the: corresponding period of | STA NP MUM AL BONDS "|| Danish. kroner... 2277 2 00 refund of duty paid in 3 and 30 cents, respectively, 44. 1. 151 
1 vers ronk. New York—The total!“ 5 years. tor two of short C supers. _ Certifieates for American Telephoné 4 Tele- 
? APE LN wan fae N e e wiaieinet took tal - -YEWER IDLE FREIGHT CARS Anyhow, the ‘Traesury Rab not made On the whole. it is believed that the | raph Company stock paid tm full as of July 20, 
COTTON MARKET -—§ | July were $94,021,550 against $79.914,-| WASHINGTON, District of Columbia ends meet and has had to enlarge its government limits were generally a rg e nien 2 Bs ee ae 
y are ready very at 


temporary borrowings. No sensible little lower than at the preceding sale. 
person would mintwise the undesira-|Good combing fours South American 
bility of this expan..on of floating brought 18 cents. clean basis, and 

Pasto Fuerte second clip 46a E 
e Sa 5 


NEW, YORK, New Tork — Cotton 826 in July, 1920, according to the —Idle freight cars totaled 555,168 on 
futures closed very steady yesterday. | Daily Bond Buyer. Sales for the last July 23, according to reports from rail- 
eae tae ae ee ae January | seven months were $599,775,360, con- roads to the American 
23.50, March 18.72, May 15.78. Spot | pared with $428,896,817 for the cor- 
2470 — aaa responding period of last year. 
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4417 The Co. 


eee AND HARPER 


) e ramatigerr | ee eee . “ROLLE CASH G 7 
— — way hee AS AP 1 e e ee ,, Aw i R EVERYTHING GooD TO ar 8 — 16 years to inch bust 
BRUMAGIM & ROBERTS — td value at $4.85. 
COR. DETROIT AND BELLE AVB. : 
Fancy and Staple Groceries and Meats | 
F. Keller LAKEWOOD, o. e 


MONTANA: fen, 
ee MILLER ER BROS. 
THE GERALD ‘CAFE N yo _:__PROVIDENCE _ + 
e OPEN DAY AND NIGHT "LAKEWOOD 1840 * Browning, King & Co. 
eee GBILIA. Proprietor _ We ioe 
Central Sq. HardwareCo. | S Avenue, Grent Pall, Mont * ar 
2 THE EDGEWATER LUMBER “THE STORE OF THE TOWN" 


669 Massachusetts pei spe : . : AND SUPPLY CO. Clothing, Hats and ‘Furnishings for 
Tel. Cambridge 6126 6127 ä 1832 West 117th st. vd. 947 mie mm Men, Boys and Children 


‘The employees den Lid ‘punks, Baas, Suit Cas Reduced Qrt"3G/ : 9 | 2 Moo schone MUSIC | “97; 
ness „ N woody sara. Curve Wayland Square Grocery 


. ===> Matebtishel 112 | „ : LOWELL Anon Vocal aid. | Open 

“would have to ace 0 11 — . | ae —— . __ Vocal abd inetruinenta ee 6 WAYLAND SQUARE 

“would have to accept | — PECIAL PRICE REL ; . . a ELECTRIC SHOP FAI CH & FALCH Inche’s septa ware and Electric Co, 

ert Ro 2 ae Oe Aged all we Fall, — pe . f ) Boudeir Lampe 63.88 d ' Garden Tools. Lawn Mowers, Konse- Our desire ts to satisfy our customers, 
ens and . 2317-¥ Supplies always having our Meat and Poultry 


bers: finally | wave 18) GEMMILL, BURNHA , vat ee tyne Children’s $2.00 to $3.00 Lace Hats for The Men's Store 15108 Detroit Ave. R ar. ee eee caine 
TK under protest. | ere Quality Is Ps ce | - 7 | $1.00, and the ones from $1.00 to $1.50 FORNISHENS. HaTTine aly’ 3 27 14810 Detroit whieh’ are fine and theice. We believe 
br ee erg pin as, See — — for 50c: $e 1 it. ethers eg pe 7 unn „ere doing this ee 
Fi sy C The Luke Horsfall Company , LADIES’ SPECIALTY SHOP : 75 : = 
„ en eee ee — LANG'S _ CoronA THE OUTLET 
| ; ; | M. R. HAAS, ‘Mgr. The Personal Writing Machine 


Herzog Shop | — he a Fashion Park Clothes eee ———| Original and Genuine 


a SEMI-ANNUAL SALE. | \ ae Fone Sees } Knee $5 So. Main Bt, Metropolitan Bldg. Lisbon’s Sweet Sho . 
— dor & Hartford, Connectirut Guo Quality ‘Shoes [°° = a eg Ee August Sale of 
rege cuts | |HART 80 HA brunn 1 r Corsets, Brassierés, Hosiery, for Women | | : — 5 — 5 Detrol “ow rds 
i ona 2 4) 5 ö * 5 8 2 a and Lingerie — — 1 — — — TRY OUR FAMOUS ICE CREAMS F U R N | T U R — 
» The + Ger ‘the vi | See ‘Special Attention Given t6 Corvet Fitting LOWELL PUBLIC MARKET — ; | e tis : 
anne Sane: the ple - FASHION PARK SUITS |. BEARDSLEY & BEARDSLEY CH. WILLIS . Begins Saturday, July, 
Appests as itacom-| . - Fo Nee V INSURANCE MERRIMACK SQUARE eee e . Zoth 

eek: ee SQ 4 7090 Euclid Avenue GLOVER & WINTERS CO. 


> Moore ‘Tryon Co. HAN 3 | : 7 N All Lar 0s SERVE YOU 
* . ‘MEN AND W For ‘Good Food at Times | 196-188 west High 8 Ahe greatest value-giving event 
3 a * W 6 5 1 ¢ 2 2 12 — — : ; 
3 : R . es a asi * n 33 „„en 3 8 7 8 15 2 0 . * ö ‘ . since 2 f 
N vty + made by sh * oe 8 88 8 8 ‘ “it . bigs 3 * , 4 | a * 18 . L RE & SON. a Are. j * \ | 
3 | 2 2 . uE: 


* “the the Ran r AL Beis A 4 f 5 i N i 
ae the teen RAKED A DER-| 1 W. marn „e ___ COLUMBUS 


al —— ie deing G 0] 8.7 — 7 * yr 2 . oe be Se 1 ; 8 ee 9 PROVIDENCE 
scussion took place ee . Mu : 75 . 1 RD’S ERIA 
ren 2 — . Fox & Co., Inc. ee eee I 57 ee . Cnsalions |" sheet 
1 0 ee ee ee ? : | Dry Goods and Garments (289 SUPHRIOR STREST 
Stig My me Ayaan wok wen , * donn. f , 5. B. H. POWER „Just off Madison | Providence 
2 ction 27 1 1 1 : ~~ — 1 5 ees * 3 Ware, For mr years a — store. b a 9 N. . f 
8 1 1 — ways. — The * ugust Sale of ie 1 Ste ˖ ; 45 1 5 1 RNefrigerators, Baby Carriages, ö b | — 73 — . — 2000 — 25 
2 FURNII URE Gsm ..E ene Glenwood Ranges, Victrolas | DOS SMART CLOTHES FOR WOMEN AND The Laundry That Setisfies 
hh lower and Records WOOLTEX FASHIONS SHOP ee ee sins 
ds yond On eee W R 1 §1 eee Lynn. Tel. af New lowest prices now possible in| Frosh Tailoring Company 
reduced 15% from 15 5 A pecial Value in Suite Coats Dresses “MAKERS OF GOOD CLOTHES” 


Velour P ortieres — SKIRTS. BLOUSES AND SWEATERS map 8 R — OHIO 


A. G. KINGDO N Portieres, mode in tontras | 5 Dales. 
N ss eee e Nala. N 22. 7.722 E A ae Buy Peirce Shoes and 
SPRING VALLE | ri For Men and Womes MEN’S. SMART WEAR . Hosiery 


Butter Eggs Cheese oe d N. High Street a36 SUPERIOR — _If You Want the Best Moderately Priced 
| : ) — N a MADISON. — unos. F. PEIRCE & SON 


tan to. Reb, 
nN 


ee ne army. wi do the actual of th e STATE ST. | Pitts Sh Dost ot ot Buad--Cheeah 
Vc 5 r | | tts Shoes Sa W 
1/0 Marner 04, Lynn, Mase. — 
TACOMA 


STAMFORD as ey N 
W Tne Isabelle Hall- Philbrook 162,N. High St, 

Marsh enes, Inc. Corseta, Blouses, Lingerie n Dry Cleaning Com ny 

wrens of . Dependable Shoes Since 18380, oe “Tacoma Steam Laundry 

Our dry cleaning is absolutely odoriess. Cleaning — 9a r 


High Class Bread Products : Laundry and Dry Cleaning . 2 2 Mgr. 

: General Office: 615 Main Street MICHIGAN SND 81 ine. beMee 1 Watches - Jewelry Emblems Silverware 

uren, CONN, - , 7 2 a . HASTEN TO HEESEN WISCONSIN 

; é b | 315 Summit Bome Phone Main 472 — : 

SAMUEL | tote oi rears, =| PARISIAN DYE HOUSE We Cary US SPREAD MARGARINE || JANESVILLE _ 
e ee oe Ce 3 GROCRES. =, Badger Cafe 


Fine Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry — . 
W dy ac Feather 1 Mattress CO. Co. | - ee A ve RUGS, CURTAINS, FURNITURE We invite 5 e cooking. 
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g Cleaner of 
Esclusive Agenty 1 ATLAWTIO r., beds,’ pillows eeitngs men ' went’ — = 
sani sere |e er Se eet oa, eae „ 
— T HE W REC ETV ³˙·¹Ü—wmde SN 
8 1117 Fu R 0. JACOB THOMPSON BADGER-DYE WORKS 
| Sane : rniture, ugs, Draperies, Wall Paper 8 Framing CLEANERS 
MAINE ANY Lighting Fixtures ries 3 DYERS 
3 f “The cheapest that is good to the best * STARS. Home _ Fone _Eiver e LAUNDERERS 
„F Grimshaw & eee that is made.” Moderate Prices. — 61 Third st., MILWAUKEE, wu 
Boys’ and Girls’ Moccasins oe camp. ue SQUTH HIGH NEAR MAIN PENNSYLVANIA 2 Phone Lincoln 2000 
Ask foF booklet. CLOTHIERS HABERDASHERS N 
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PITTSBURGH 


Grand ‘River at Griswold 3 KUHN & BRO. CG. 
2 GROCERS 


MEATS, FRUITS, VEGETABLES 
6100 Centre Avenue, East End 


a ‘ 
165 N. High Street e Loveland Floral com — 


1 — : ~~ | JOHN. M. ROBERTS; & SONS * cman Wie BUILDING 
485-487. Market Street. — Tel. Broadway 12 


he 7 L. White Co. Ses . SS 


| hes 35 nr. om : R 106-110 NORTH HIGH ST. PRICE LISTS 
1 =| Werkers PP ̃ ͤ » OF ¶ ss cw i ES : : af Penp. Ave. and Barbeau St. Phone 487 Court 
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"SEES THE OCCIDENTAL 


;, to The Christian Science Monitor ? 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
SAN FRANCISCO, California—An 
| view of occidentai educa- 
methods, a4 


ization in 
ecience work. They particularly 
the work done in research lab- 


uhiversities are trying 
individuality of the stu- 

pay less attention to the 
study side of university edu- 

5 research — to 


h 


efforts ‘more along this 


4 


4 2 devoted to the ‘application of these 
fundamentals to subjects classified as 


0 thing about 


ret N 

| d that the American universi- 

ee er greatly in different sections 

of the ‘country, But there is one spe- 

present in all Amer- 

rsities, regardless of their 

which I did not find in the 

universities, and that is the 

of social activities among | 

the students themselves, and the spe- 

training courses for social 
work. 


a “Tt ig hard to say just what 1 shall 


recommend for adoption in the Chinese 
university, but there is one thing that 
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Changes in Junior High School 


7 the pupil in the past has been elim- 


ned as needed for the development of 
‘of the relations of quantity and space, 


— 7 


marked. The detailed syHabus, as pub- 


| successful student of French. 
Reaction to All-Grammar 
ö vears havé 


; applied „ generally going to 
the ex e~of teaching no grammar. 
| Without doubt, the ideal way to learn 
| to speak a language is as the infant 
; | learns from his mother and those who 
} Surround ‘him; but this same infant 
must later, if he is ever ta employ his. 
native tongue with assurance and fa- 
_| cility, make a careful study of the 
technic of the language. <A foreign 
language learned by a student accord- 
ing to this method loses all cultural 
value and becomes only a matter of 
memory training; and moreover, su p- 
posing that one might in- this manner 
iearn-to speak in such a fashion as not 
to offend too greatly an educated ear, 
in ‘any inflected languafZe one would 
find it impossible to write correctly. 
The method employed for the past 
few years in Cleveland, Ohio, avoids 
the extremes of these two and other 
methods; and combines in it the best 
ideas of them all, under the supervi- 
sion of Dr. E. B. de Sause, director of 
foreign languages. It has as outstand- 
ing aims the giving of mental dis- 
cipline, the ability to read and write 
readily without change to an inter- 
mediary language, the power to speak 
and understand within the limits of the 
vocabulary and the grammar already 
mastered at any given time, and the 
improvement of the student’s English. 
Fundamentals featuring the policy 
are: “The shortest road to a reading 
knowledge of any language is through | 
speaking”; “the abstract is uninterest- 
ing; make the se gt concrete”; one 
-} learns best when he 18 enjoying the 
‘learning process; “no intermediary. 
language should be employed; in other 
words there should be no translating”; 
“no plan of teaching achieves the maxi- 
mum of success that does not make 
use to the fullest extent of a aa | 
innate love of doing.“ . 


Value of Oral Use 


To many teachers the idea Wat 4 
student learns to read more readily oy 
speaking than by seeing words seems 
revolutionary, yet results prove that 
the child who has heard a word 
twenty-five times in a proper connec 
tion and has made use of it orally five 
times in sentences of his own con- 
struction is more completely master of 
it than the student who has only read 
it two hundred and fifty times. More- 
over, a child knows instinctively that 
a language is to be spoken and finds a 
joy in the effort to speak it that more 
than offsets all the seeming incidental 
drudgery. He is doing, he is creating 
when he speaks, whereas when he 
reads he is almost entirely passive. 

In the application of thie method 
the teacher plays an extremely im- 
portant part, 4 part so important in 
fact that the objection most frequently 
urged against its adoption in any 
school system is that it would not be 
possible to find enough teachers ca- 
pable of employing it. That this is a 
real difficulty is not to be questioned, 
but the work done in Cleveland in the 
‘past few years demonstrates beyond 
doubt that it is by no means insur- 
mountable. As a means of fitting 
teachers for their work the board of 
education in  cennectiqgn with- the 
Cleveland School of Education and 

estern Reserve Univergity has pro- 

vided numerous extension courses dur- 
ing the school year, and a summer 
term. of six weeks. .During these six 
weeks a Maison Francaise is main- 
tained where teachers may live in an 
atmosphere as nearly French as it is' 
possible to create outside of France, 
where they hear and speak only 
French, where they may follow ad- 
ditional courses, and may profit by the 
demonstration classes conducted by 
¢| skillful teachers for three consecutive 
hours each morning, and composed of 
children from ‘the city. schools who 
elect to gain a semester by this in- 
tensive summer work of six weeks. 
Thus in using this method the teacher 
sees herself growing by leaps and 
bounds, her enthusiasm increases with 
her ability, and it would be difficult 
to find a teacher who, after having 
tried {t, would willingly go back to the 
method of former daye. 
Need of Right Teacher 

Granted’ a teacher ‘earnest and 
enthusiastic. a mistress of the Cleve- 
land method even though her know- 
ledge ot French be quite limited, and 
4 class of average intelligence, the 
f }hour of the French. lesson ts 2 period 
of stimulating activity for both. For 
the first weeks c erable time is 
given at each lesson to the French (or 
Spanish} sounds and the rules of 
pronunciation, but this is not carried 
to the point of wearying the student, 
and in the very first lesson ‘he begins 
to learn the names of the objetts 
around him in the class room and to 
use them in complete sentences with 
the proper definite or indefinite article. 


„ graphs and possibly 
films, will also be considered.“ 


In the . seventh, eighth and ninth 
years of the twelve-year course, now 
better known as the junior. 

high school, are the changes especially 


lished by United States Bureau of 
Education, brings this out most clearly. 
The course for these years is divided | 
into five topics: Arithmetic, intuitive 
geometry, algebra, numerical trigo- 
nometry and demonstrative geometry. 

Much material thought necessary for 


inated in both arithmetic and algebra. 
In the former, after the four funda- 
mental operations have been com- 
pleted, only such tables of weights 
and measures as are in general prac- 
tical use, simple fractions, with em- 
hasis only on those most familiar, 
ch as half, quarter, third, fifth and 
eighth, percentage in its relation to 
„ and short cuts in multipli- 
cation and division win be studied, 
2 and circle graphs wherever 
The remainder of the course will 


follows: 28 

1. Arithmetic of the home, house- 
hold accounts, thrift, simple bock 
keeping, methods of sending money, 
parcel post; 

2. Arithmetic of the community; 
property and personal insurance; 

3. Arithmetic of civic life: taxes; 

4. Arithmetic of banking: savings 
accounts, checks, foreign money; 

5. Arithmetic of investment: real 
estate, elementary notions of stocks 
and bonds,. postal savings. 

Finally, a view of.statistics, with the 
use of tables and graphs, pictograms, 
simple frequency distributions, and 
measures of central tendency, will be 
reserved for the third part of the 
course, after the work in algebra has 
been substantially completed, so that 
it will be available as an aid. 


Algebra Made Practical 


In algebra, also, much hitherto con- 
sidered necessary has been either 
wholly done away with, or subordin- 
ated to - more practical side, At the 
start, the formula is advanced to first 
position, including translation from 
English into algebraic language and 
vice versa, immediately followed by 
a study of graphs and their construc- 
tion and interpretation in representing 
statistical facts, dependence, and in 
solving problems; The meaning and 
use of positive and negative numbers, 
as expressing both magnitude and one 
of two opposite directions or senses, 
with their graphic representation and 
the application of ne fundamental op- v 
erations to them, is next in order, fol- 
‘lowed by a thorough study of the equa- 
tion, as an aid in solving problems, 
and simple proportion and variation, 
with emphasis of its use in the so- 
lution of practical questions, rather 
than the theoretical. The same basis 
is applied to the teaching of algebraic 
technique, which follows, all the top- 
ics, processes and drills being justi- 


powers of understanding arid analysis 


necessary to a better ain one of 

the progress of. civil 

develop wb ct habits of thin 
operations are to be 

closely Sate to the rules of arith- 


multi 
as Bsa as 


of intuitive. geometry, and numerical 
pe apace In these, measurement 
and familiarity bg geometri- 


preciated. 

In view ot the attacks to which 
athletics in girls’ schools have secon 
deen subjected, it is interesting to 
note that the modern custom of orgat- 
iged games was indorsed by every 


„ speaker who took part in the debate 
ickalis 


what oolor is the roof of your house?” 


avoid its faults have advanced and 


nées that 


70 glve the student the 

expressing himself is one of the 
‘secrets of being a successful ques- 
tioner ‘ahd of maintaining: ap 
interest throughout the ee 


Sanple Rules 

By this method even 3 
verb ceases to be a — My In bis 

through the „Cours Pra: 

‘tique” the student has mastered some 
very clear and simple rules for the 
formation of all the tenses of gore 
verbs, and when he arrives at the 
special study of the irregular verbs 
he concentrates in his preparation 
only on the irregularities. The 
teacher does not demand of him to 
recite whole paradigms, “ but puts 
question after question in answering 
which the pupil must employ these ir- 
regular forms. Thus again the drudg- 
ery is relieved by the pleasure of 
self-expression, and thus at every 
point the method makes use of the 
child’s inate love of doing. 

Those who have neither seen the 
plan of teaching in operation nor the 
results obtained by it often fancy that 
it must be too slow, that too few 
books can be read in a given time. 
It is true that a student does not un- 
dertake to read anything but the care- 
fully selected and graded lessons until 
he has mastered enough grammar to 
make the effort to read worth while. 
He makes haste slowly at first in this 
respect, and gains immensely by 
doing. The. practice of giving chil- 
dren reading matter containing gram- 
matical difficulties beyond their com- 
prehension tends only to indifference 
and slovenly work, and it is generally 
trae t a student's knowledge of a 


. language. is in inverse ratio to the 
number of books he has read in a 


-| given time. 
Within very recent years many stu- 


dents have become interested in Span- 


ish and exactly the same methods are 
used in'this subject as in French, with 
the same results. It is the firm con- 
viction of Dr de Sause that the same 
plan applied to Latin will produce 
much better results than are now gen- 
erally obtained, the aim of course be- 
ing always primarily mental culture 
and not the production of linguists. 
The ability to speak is, even in the 
modern languages, rather a by-prod- 
uct than an important purpose of the 
study. A survey of the Latin classes 
is now in process, looking toward the 
adoption of this plan of work. The 
fact that last year not one student 
failed to pass the comprehensive col- 
lege entrance examinations ‘s conclu- 
sive proof that the work is well done, 


HEAD MISTRESSES 
AND GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

MANCHESTER, England The 
forty-seventh annual conference of 
Head Mistresses ‘of British Secondary 
Schools, which was recently held at 
Manchester, possessed an importance 
due not only to the increasing atten- 
tion now being given to girls’ schools 
but also to the nature of the subjects 
discussed. Resolutions were passed 
deploring the fact that certain pro- 
fessional: bodies still refuse to recog- 
nize the first school examinations in 
lieu of their several entrance exani- 
inations, and indicating the interfer- 
ence with the efficiency of secondary 
education thus entailed; in addition, 
the gtandardization of examinations 
for teachers’ diplomas throughout the 
whole of the British dominions was 
encouraged. In expressing regret at 
the large nu r of pupils excluded 
from secondary education through the 
shortage of efficient schools it was 
pointed out that parents do not now 
rely upon marriage for their daughters, 
but. prefer to equip them for a career. 

An important debate was that which 
took place upon the subject of the 
education of children under 10 years 
of age in secondary schools. In view 
of the fact that there are many par- 


— 


-ents who for various reasons will not 


send their small children to elemen’ 
tary schools, it was resolved that the 
Board of Education be recommended 
to give grants to secondary schools 
on accotint ot the education of pupils 
of. under 10 years of age, so that the 


establishment of preparatpry depart- | 
; that unless the country awakens to its 


ments may be en It was 
pointed out that this is difficult 
at present, owing to the fact that the 
absence of government grants throws 
too great a financial burden upon the 
schools in the case of pupils. of that 
age. Reference was made also tö the 


been’ 


‘| leisure one found oneself. 


on the paper read by Miss N 

ot the Lady Eleanor Holles' School. 
In addition to games such as lacrosse, 
hockey and net-ball, the value of danc- 
ing and walking was emphasized. 
One speaker supported games because 
it was better to keep a girl interésted 
in “things” than in herself. 

The president's address, delivered 
by Miss Major of Birmingham, laid 
stress on thé need for leisure. It was 
in leisure thatthe spontaneous activi- 
ties took place. In work every one 
more or less conformed to type, in 
The pres- 
sure of the curricul and of school 
glubs and societies left the upper 
school girl no free time. This pres- 
sure should be lessened and more 
leisure insured. 

The conference added its protest to 
those of other educational organiza- 
‘tions against the postponement of the 
realization of the 1918 Act, and the 
statem@ht was made that ‘far worse 
than the slump in trade is the slump 
in. ideals.” 


EDUCATION NOTES 


What may prove to be a real contri- 
bution in the financing secondary edu- 
cation in Great Britain and in the 
insuring to al} children a full educa- 
tion irrespective of the means of their 
parents, has recently been made by Mr. 
Frank Roscoe, secretary of the Teach- 
ers Registration Council. His scheme 
in brief, is that all parents, irrespec- 
tive of class or creed, shoud receive 
annually an educational grant or 
credit for each child, equal in value to 
the normal cost of education at suc- 
cessive stages of the child’s life. 


ao| Thus for a child: between the ages of, 


say 8 and 11, £10 might be granted; 

from 11 to 14, £15, and so on. . The 
fréedom of the parent to choose the 
school would be guarded, for. he would 
be able to send his child to any. school 
he. liked so long as it was efficient. If 
he were to choose an expensive school, 
he would himself find the balance 
necessary to make up the fees. The 
duty of the state to provide ‘the coat 
of educating the children of the nation 
would thus be carried out, and its 
further duty would be confined to in- 
sisting upon the .efficiency of the 
schools chosen by the parents. A val- 
uable advantage of the scheme is the 
hope it holds out for the continuance 
of many good independent schools 
now threatened with closure by in- 
ability to compete with those aided out 
of the public funds. a 


An interesting educational develop- 
ment is taking place at Christ's Hos- 
pital, Horsham, Sussex. This school, 
which contains 800 boys, is fortunate 
in possessing 1200 acres of land, and 
this asset will now be turned to valu- 
able use in the conduct of a scheme 
which has been formulated for train- 
ing boys who desire to emigrate to 
the colonies. It is proposed to spend 
the last year of school life in handi- 
crafts and farming. The handicrafts 
would include hut-building, smithery 
and repairing. Already a number of 
boys are busy farming their own plots. 
A party of representatives from the 
dominions, who are interested in the 
emigration scheme, have visited the 
school and expressed themselves as 
greatly pleased with all they saw. It 
is claimed that the scheme will confer 
a double benefit; the advantages to 
the dominions of a steady supply of a 
good type of emigrant with a public 
school training and the public school 
spirit aré. obvious, while the school 
will benefit by finding good openings 
for its Nu 


“There are two points of view froin 
which. we observe everything,” says 
Mrs. Marietta L. Johnson, founder of 
@ progressive school in Fairhope, Ala- 
bama, in discussing the test * real 
progress in education. One {fs the 
point of view of the thing done. The 
other is the point of view of the all- 
round life of the doer. Both are neces- 
sary, but it makes a tremendous differ- 
ence upon which one you place the 
emphasis. The emphasis to date has 
been placed upon the thing done. We 
have pointed with pride, and are still 
pointing with pride at the material 
evidences of human effort, but we still 
bemoan the human Nmitations of our 
people. Why not place the emphasis 
upon the all-round life of the doer?” 


— — 


School attendance in Japan has 


‘reached as high as 99 per cent of the 


number * school- going children, ah 
cording to Dr. Toshio Nogami, : 

authority on educational — 
He, nevertheless, deplores the fact an 


financial obligations in behalf of edu- 
eation, there will resuit an incal- 
culable loss to onal 

Japan has tried to ru school 
system after the best that it has found 
in other countries, but Dr. Nogami 
says that Japan has still far to go. 


| dents from the Royal College 


52 80 to the producer who 
} wares in the most attractive 


Recognizing the bearing of this 
question upon conimercial ‘prosperity, 
the Federation of British Industries 
some time ago appointed a committee, 
the Industrial Art Committee, contain-. 
ing representatives of the silk, lace, 
carpet, pottery, linéleum, printing 
and other trades, to investigate the 
problems and recommend a solution. 
The committee has recently issued a 
repert, from which it seems that the 
chief obstacle which confronts British 
manufacturers in attempts to improve 


‘design is the difficulty of finding de- 


signers with the practical knowledge 
as well as the art gifts. The.commit- 
tee has, therefore, come to the con- 
clusion that the chief desideratum is a 
closer cooperation between the indus- 
tries of the country and the art 
schools. Prof. „ W. Rothenstein, the 
principal of the Royal College of 
Art, was approached with this idea, 
and certain. practicai suggestions 
were worked out. 

The first proposal was that arrange- 
ments should be made for’ taking stu- 
into 
industrial works and drawing offices, 
upon a aystém of improvership, for 
a period during which the student 
would receive a small salary by way 
of maintenance. But the decigive ob- 
jection to this scheme was that many 
manufacturers would not be willing 
to allow students the run of their 
works without a guarantee that the 
men selected would ultimately pass 
into their employment. 

Designers Refresher Courses 

The ‘second suggestion was that de- 
signers should leave the factories for 
short periods to take refresher cour : 


was approved by the committee, pro- 
vided that the courses should be for 
one, two, or three months continu- 
ously, or alternately, that they might 
allow for alternate periods of resi- 
dence at the college of a fortnight at 
a time, the student returning to the 
works in the intervals. In this way 
he would be enabled to keep in touch 
with his industrial work. It was con- 
sidered that a course of longer dura- 
tion would entail too much expense 
upon the employer, and would lead 
to too long an absence from work on 
the part of the designer. 

A third preposal, the appointment of 


at the Royal 


an industrial art lecturer and demon- 


strator, was not considered to be feas- 
ible, in view of the difficulty of finding 
a lecturer sufficiently versed in the 
practical side of the many industries 
concerned. The committee, therefore, 
recommended that arrangements 
should be made for experts from vari- 
ous industries to visit the college for 
the purpose of delivering lectures, in- 
specting students’ work, and discuss- 
ing the industrial bearing of the work 
with the professors and staff. i 
If, as may be anticipated, these plans 
are effective in giving to industry a 
higher artistic tone, the changes they 
involve will be fully worth while. But 
by themselves they must not be ex- 
pected to achieve in full measure the 
improvement which is felt to be nec- 
essary. A great obstacle in the way 
of the production of high quality de- 
sign in the past has been the scarcity 
of able designers, due to the fact that 
British manufacturers have not had 
sufficiently liberal ideas as to the re- 
muneration which should be offered 
it the best talent is to be attracted to 
this work. 


The Manufacturer’s Lack 


Another reason for the backward- 
ness of industrial art is the lack of 
artistic culture and intention in the 
manufacturer. This accounts, of 
course, for the low financial estimate 
he puts upon the services of his de- 
signer; and it accounts also for the 
futility and irrelevance of the design 
of many commercial products. The 
business man has in the past had 80 
little respect for art and so little con- 
ception of its real nature that he has 
treated it- as something to be added, 
or stuck on to a finished article, like 
transfers on cheap pottery. In many 
cases he has bought a design for one 
purpose and used it for another. 

There has also been a corresponding 


fault on the side of the artists them- 


selves. It has too frequently been the 
case that.a student of design in an art 
school has been given the task of 
designing patterns for objects of 


‘|which he has no practical or technical 


knowledge. He might be told to de- 
sign a carpet without having had 
experience of the weaving of carpets. 

might be set to evolve a wall 
paper, & book cover, a silver cup, or 

fron gate, with no knowledge of 
the making of any of them. This has 
largely changed now, ‘owing to .the 
work of artists and craftsmen like 
William Morris and Walter Crane, and 
also of the Art Workers Guild; and it 
is recognized that a design 
should made by men conversant 
with the manufacturing process. 
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the self-styled optimist becomes de- 
only in sympathy with 

but in his perception of right 

This attitude is the 27 


Eu other pss ee troubles, but 


e eee by his own. 
The pessimist is right in one thing: 
overlooking evil, crying Peace“ when 
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Courtesy of the Brooks Reed Gallery, Inc., Boston 


“River Song,” from the etching by D. S. MacLaughlan 


that the whole wood 28 as dense 
as a bush of heather. e prevailing 
color was a dull, smouldering red, 
touched here and there with vivid yel- 
low. But the autumn had scarce ad- 
vanced beyond the outworks; it was 
5 Remus the nse after he had still althost err in the heart of 
of Brer the wood: and goon as 1 had 

gréet-| scrambled reese ( the hedge, I found 
myself in a dim green forest atmos- 


Brer Fox Sees His 
Brother 


When the little boy ran in to see 


6 oe gar a ” 
No explanation could convey an 
adequate idea of the intonation and 


* 


phere under eaves of virgin foliage. 


— places where the wood had itself; u 


a background and the trees were 
. 


ful, who made points for the moment 
without having a studious enough eye 
to the complete effect; for I thought 
these. melting greens and blues so 
beautiful that afternoon, that I would 
have given them my vote. just then 
before the sweetest pipe “in all the 


‘spring woods. For indeed there is no 


piece of color of the same extent in 
nature, that will so flatter and satisfy 


: 
, * 
. 
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Fee 
: 


sang 
So loud, so olay, so sweet, the 1 
rang 
Of lark and grins and stare. 
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twenty or thirty years, I 
merely, but the sensations 


<5. flavor of the cutlets .. . the red-calico 
ef =| canopy under which I slept; the tiled 


perfect clearness to my mind, and I 

am seeing them, and not the objects 

which are actually under my eyes. 

Here is Calais. Yonder is that com- 

missioner I have known a score of 

years. Here are the women screaming 

and bustling over the baggage; the 

people at the passport-barrier ‘who 

take your papers. My good people, I 

hardly see you. You no more interest 

me than a dozen orange-women in 

Covent Garden, or a shop-keeper in 

2 Oxford Street. But you make me think 
. | ‘lof the tim& when you were indeed won- 
3 8 derful to behold—when the little 
5 French soldiers wore white cockades 

in their shakos—when the diligence 
was forty hours going to Paris; and 
the great-booted postilion as suryeyed 
by youthful eyes from the coupé with 
his ends of ropes for the harness, and 
his clubbed pigtail, was a wonderful 
being, and productive of endless 
amusement. You young folks don't 
remember the apple girls who used to 
follow the diligence up the hill beyond 
Boulogne, and the delights of the jolly 
road? In making Continental journeys 
with young folk, an oldster may be 
very quiet, and, to out ward appearance, 
melancholy: but really he has gone 


Waters Clear and rf n Al bis might.” 
“3 Cold Ihe People’s Liberties 


Between high banks of flowering sold ‘The people never give up their liber- 
The winding flood went by ties but under some delusion.—Ed- 
Spreading its waters clear and cold mund Burke. 
Under a stainless sky. N 


We had left the * we had left 
the towers 


e 


And the dusty noise of the street, 
We dabbled in white water flowers 
acres of stone-colored heavens and Our frée and careless feet. 


russet weeds, and greybrown plough- 


SCIENCE 


AND 


the lust of a man’s eyes; and to 


together thickly, the color be- —Wilfred Rowland Childe. 


. 


* * 
N 1 Ce 
ty 


see e panes. Sever’ ene Go. any 


tion of reality includes the evils of 
Sin, disease, and death. What is 
necessary is an. understanding of the 
nothingness of all evil, as a corollary 
to the omnipotence of God, infinite 
good. 


As for pessimism, in its sense of 
gh evil alone, it obviously im- 
plies a-blasphemous disregard of the 
First Conimandment. It must occa- 
sionally be remembered, 2233 that 
the world’s definition of pessimism 
may be as faulty as * definition of 
optimism. Seeing evil as a reality 
brings its own punishment, but seeing 


* 


back: noises had their origin. 


pronunciation’ which Uncle Remus came intensified and almost gem-like:: 


brought to bear upon this wonderful] a perfect. fire of green, that seemed 
word. Those who can recall to mind none the less green for a few specks 
the peculiar gurgling, jerking, liquid of autumn gold. None of the rees 


sound made b uring water:from a Were. of any considerable age er 
7 stature; but they grew well together, 


large Zus. or the sound produced by I have said; and as the road turned 
throwing several stones in rapid. guc- 

) , and wound among them, they fell into 
cession into a pond of deep water, plenzant groupings and broke the 
may be able to form à very faint idea | ight up pleasantly: Sometimes there 
of the sound, but it cannot be repro-| would be a colonnade of slim, straight 
ducted in print. The little boy was tree-stems with the light running 
astonished. 2 1 * Spe the shafts ware 

‘ „ | lars, that as if it ought to lead 

wren Oe eee 1 to something, and led only to a corner, 

doom — . of sombre and intricate jungle. Some- 
doom-er-ker-kum-mer-ker! times a spray of delicate foliage would 

“What is that?” be thrown out flat, the light lying flatly 

Dat's Tarrypin talk, dat is. Bless along the top of it, so that against a 
yo’ soul, honey,” continued the old | dark background it seemed almost 


man, brighten up, “w’en you git ole luminous. There was a great hush 
es enter, — pail 8 ar en over the thicket (for indeed it was 


more of a thicket than a wood); and 
year wat Pb yearse—de creeturs dat you the ’ 
can’t talk wid ‘ll be mighty. vague rumors that went among 


skase— | the tree-tops, and the occasional 
dey will dat. W’y, ders er old gray] rustling of big birds or hares among 
rat w'at uses "bout yer, en time atter the undergrowth, had in them a note 
time he comes out w’en you all done Of almost treacherous stealthiness, 
gone ter bed en sets up dar in de that put the Imagination on its 
cornder en dozes, en me en him talks guard and made me walk warily on 
by de our; en Wat dat old rat dunno the russet carpeting of last year’s 
ain't down in the spellin’ book. Des leaves. 
now, wen you run in en broke me up,. For ten minutes, perhaps, I had 


I was fetchin inter my mine w’at Brer heard from somewhere before me in 
Tarrypin say ter Brer Fox wien he | the wood a strange, continuous noise, 


ture ‘im. ee n ée breach.” as of clucking, cooing, and gobbling, 
“What did he say, Uncle Remus?” now and again interrupted by a harsh / a 
“Det wat he said—I-doom-er-ker- | zeream. As I advanced towards this 


kum-mer-ker! Brer Tarrypin noise, it began to.grow lighter about 
de 3 de pon,’ 9 he — me, and I caught sight, through the 
he did. in bubbles—-I-déom-er-ker- treés, of stindry gables and enclosure 
kum-mer-ker! Brer Fox, he ain't walls, and something like the tops of 
sayin’ nuthin, but Brer Bull-Frog,|* Tickyard. And sure enough, a rick- 


settin’ on de bank, he hear Brer Tarry- | Jard it proved to be, and a neat | 
pin, he did, en he holler back: at farm-steading, with the beech- 2 


“ eee Jug - er growing almost to the door of it. Just 
An dum“ beferé me, however, as I came upon 
Den nor Frog holler out: the path, the trees drew back and let 
“‘Knee-deep! Knee-deep!’ in a wide flood of daylight on to a 
Den ole Brer Bull-Frog, he holler circular lawn. It was here that the 
More than a 
on Tou- ber · iĩeve - im! Don't score of peacocks (there were alto- 
-lieve-"Im!’ gether thirty at the farm), a proper 
“Den de bubbles come up tum Brer| contingent of peahens, and a great 
Tarrypin: multitude that I could not number of 
“ *I-doom-er-ker-kum- -ker! 5 more ordinary barn-door fowls, were 
“Den n’er Frog sing out: all feeding together on this little open 
„Wade in! Wade in!’ lawn among the beeches. They fed in 
“Den ole- Brer Bull-Frog talk thoo a dense crowd, which swayed to and 
his ho’seness fro, and came hither and thither as 
„Par- you'll-fine-yo'-brudder! Sen by a sort of tide, and of which the 
you'll-fine-yo’-brudder! ° surface was agitated like the surface 
“Sho nuff, Brer Fox look over de of a sea as each bird guzaled his head 
bank; he did, en dar wus n'er Fox/|Siong the ground after the scattered 
lookin’ at im outer de water. Den corn. The clucking, cooing noise that 
lye retch out fer ter shake han's, en | had led me thither was formed by the 


tin he went, heels over head, en Brer e eee 


Tarrypin bubble out: sions of individual contentment, . 
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and take a stately, turn or two about 

wern't sackly drowndid, honey,” | the lawn, or perheps mount for a mo- 
old 27 

, | his satisfaction 


bee gas abet ght eee with himself and what he had to eat. 


would er got im.“ Joel It happened, for my sins, that none of 


. these admirable birds had anything 


lands and white roads, was like going 
three whole days’ journey to the 
southward, or a month * into the 


to leave * “Peacock 
—for so the place is called, 
after he name of its splendid pension- 
ers—and go forwards again in the 
quiet woods. It began to grow both 
damp and dusk under the beeches; 
and as the day declined the color 
faded out of the foliage; and shadow, 
without form and void, took the place 
of all the fine tracery of leaves and 
delicate gradations of living green 
that had before accompanied my 
walk. I had been sorry to leave 
“Peacock Farm,” but I was not sorry 
to find myself once more in the open 
road,, under a pale and somewhat 
troubled-looking evening sky, and put 
my best foot foremost for the inn at 
Wendover. -R. L. Stevenson, “Essays 
of Travel.” 


Some Considerations 
of Design - 


Works of art are subject to condi- 
tions of function and material which 
cannot be disregarded. The form of a 
flower may suggest to the goldsmith 
a shape for a noble cup, but to imitate 
the flower in metal would be to make 

a cup from which no one could drink 


the materials, and the purpose which 
the picture or drawing has to serve, 
set limits to actual imitation of na- 
ture. These cannot be exceeded with- 
out breaking the harmony which ought 
to exist between matter and manfler, 
between the subject and its perfect 
pictorial expression. The pictorial 
symbols by which we express nature 
a will thus have a relation both to na- 
ture and to art. If we neglect the re- 
lation to nature our work will be shal- 


upon so many of them, after these 


| 


in comfort. So with a picture or draw- ing their projects to the attention of 
ing. Nature may suggest a design, but royal sources of patronage, to seek 


low, mannered, or absurd; if we neg- | 


lect the relation of art it will be 
bad painting.—‘“Notes on the Science 
of Picture-Making,” by C, J. Holmes. 


The Merry-Go-Round 


Merry-go-round is a-turning, turning! 

What will you mount upon, where will 
you ride? 

Merry-go-round is a-turning! 

Where the gtided chariots glide 

Merry-go-round is a-calling, calling, 

9 — galloping horses arch in 
pride 

Their elegant necks with manes 
~a-flowing 

And scarlet nostrils bravely glowing, 

The dapple and white, the black and 
the bay. 


is turning. 
—Margaret L. Woods. 
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By 
MARY BAKER EDDY 


Tue original standard and 
only Textbook on -Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read, borrowed or purchased 
at Christian Science Reading 
Rooms throughout the world. 

It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


Ooze sheep, seis 
edition, Warven’s India Bible 


The Northmen in 
America 


1000 A. D. 

“While all the Norse adventurers 
undoubtedly had ail the geographical 
knowledge of the time, it is possible 
that they regarded Vinland [on the 
American continent] as only a very 
distant prolongation of the coast, 
going out as they conceived north and 
west from Norway,” writes Eben Nor- 
ton Horsford in his “Discovery of 
America by Northmen.” “Their 
oceanic world was the north Atlantic. 
The men of enterprise of modern 
Europe, at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, could profit by all the accumu- 
lation of knowledge of the five 
hundred years following the bold 
navigators of the time of Olaf. Marco 
Polo had been in the Bast. Southern 
Europe had otherwise learned oi the 
oriental world. The Northmen had 
shared in the crusades; their con- 
quests might be traced on the shores 
of the ot ag mrlgpongges Maritime dis- paar 
covery had led far down the coast of 
Africa. A voyage of anticipated great 8 bi asm 00 
length now involved heavy outlay. The . 
aid of the state or of wealthy patrons . cloth 
must be invoked. Men who contem- 
plated or advocated voyages of dis- 
covery deemed it a duty, before bring- 


Moroc-o, vest pocket edi 
3.30 


non) 


Morocco, edition 
(Oxford mal Bible paper) 3.00 


Levant (heavy pear N 
Bible paper) 6.00 


„ „„ „* * 


Large T Edition 1 
information in every accessible and — 4 “Warren + India Bible 
promising quarter. We have an ex- 
ample of a later date in the ‘Brief’ of 
Frobisher, in the interest of the north- 
west passage, and of Sir Humphrey 8 $3.50 
Gilbert in the search for Norumbega, oroceo, pocket edition... 5.50 
and the appeal of Hakluy*’s ‘Western ' 
Planting,’ and Jekn Smith’s efforts to ——— ee 
establish an English Colony in New nue pe 
England. Columbus ought to have 
visited Iceland, if he could, whether 
he did or not; and so of Ireland or 
Britain, or of Faroes, and other acces- 
sihle countries that would enable him 
to strengthen his appeal. Whatever 
he might have found in Thule could at or postage 
the best have afforded him little aid] domestic or foreign shipments. 
in the line of the mighty vision of Remittance by money order or 
reaching the land at the antipodes by by draft on — York. rk or Boston 
Hercules. be made — to The Christian 

“I submit a map of the world as Science Publishing Society. 
known at the time of Columbus, .on 
which are sketched the veiled Amer- The other works of Mrs. Eddy 
ican continents north and south, of 
which before him, except the part 
known to Northmen. no one, not even 
Columbus, had a dream. Columbus 
did not sail toward Vinland, whatever 
he may have learned of its discovery. 

“Aside from the splendid personal 
qualities of Leif which could chal- 


be sent at the above prices, express 
prepaid, on either 


| lenge admiration in any age, it is not 


Impossible that some have been led 
to accredit to him a measure of rank 
at discoverer which he would have 
instinctively repadiated. What he 
would have patiently heard said of 
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nt of the State, John J. Blaine, 
: and clected ast year largely : 


F e 


1 ingle 1, 1 ‘La Follette 8 seek reelection as United ed States 


3 : fe = Sen which convince the astute leaders 
4 the league that Wisconsin offers a more attractive 


8 ; mn of or North Dakota. In the latter State, of course, the Non. 


t passed saw the center 

eadil shifting in the direc- 

interests in Turkey, 

| ts to Armenia, oT 
Near East be what they 

y, in regard to Turkey, oie the 

rs much the same course, save that, 


the 


with the N 
their combined efforts failed to defeat Senator Irvine L. 


Senator en Fig Senator La Follette’s alli 
in the 2 of 1920, in 2 


~ Lenroot, is to be continued, it is announced, in the hope 
1 Senator’s reelection, as well as that 


eee Blaine. But there ane other reasons besides 


personal alliances and hard and fast 


field for aggressivé campaigning than either Minnesota 
i theories are, from all 
50 weaken the lines of the or- 


ynn J. Frazier of North... 
°F. Ladd of the same State 


Stay acer’ the Heagsse in the: State, and ; 


the res the recall vote cannot be definitely forecast. 
a an anchor i is cast to windward. 

Wiesc ‘has ever been a prolific field for the propa- 

of the seeds of liberalisin. 

can state, “politically it has been a picturesque battle 


3 ground upon which have been waged many bitterly con- 


tested campaigns, usually between the Democrats and the 


f the war, Italy had made it per- 


＋ A opposed to Greek claims to 
rrito herve and whenever they were put 
A this nion, however, there was no 
ndship for the Turk. Italy desired to maintain 
' * ek isla 1 Egean, which she 
is the > “of the Turco-Italian war; she 
| Special ints ‘in Asia Minor and on the 
: ; and, at all these poirits, her 
matter, were in conflict 
Greec e pro- Turkish policy which 
evelc so strongly during the past two 

| 2 | 2 ably supported by Italy. 
the ancient enemy of the Turk, her 
; | by the purest opportunism, To 
ort to the e bebe Turk has appeared to 
cov 1 8 of perpetuatn:g that turmoil and 
: 85 the Near East which the Bolshevik regards as 
ing the most favorable ere for the spread 
s doctrines. The p tion. there fore, is seen to be 
tha 2 the the ‘Allies, it Britain alone has remained 
ul to the idea whieh actuated the allied cause, in 
Wing the war. Great Britain, therefore, 
d down by. Turkey as preeminently the 


4 1 the whole story of Turkish intrigue 
be known, let alone written, 
were known the tale which 

— one of the most remarkable 

now run into years, , 

N na 8 of * 
which sought in one way or another, 
or another, to undermine the power 
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8 eek 


ie 


** the, 4 et 5 5 2 . ' 
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rae ‘the British Commonwealth. Foremost. 


fe Se emissaries of Soviet Russia. 
ght. every means in its power, to 
Nationalist ‘Turk in his opposition to Great 
yt fa Nationalist Turk has shown himself only 
Pitter teat wat of Moscow. The 
born; and, aided by the Russian 

interests hostile, to Great Britain, 

the past two years, traveled far afield. 

a to. judge do not hesitate to insist that, 


in Mesopotamia, Palestine, 


t the work of the Nationalist Turk may 
ed, whilst is now a matter of well estab- 
tga ghd in the Punjab, 
— r due to the 
5 . Tu arkist Womans with funds from 
' 16. — 
rant ape el . 


to the United States Seite. 


spelled party harmony. 
Robert M. La Follette as a political factor, it has been 


fortunes. 


fluence the public.” 
subject as International Relations of the Old World 


Republicans, but not infrequently between opposing fac- 
tions of the Republican Party. Following the Greeley 
campaign in 1872, Wisconsin was captured, so far as the 
state government was concerned, by what was known as 


the Reform Party. The result of the election broke 


what was supposed to be the unbreakable hold of the 


Republican Party, and was the most significant de feat of 


that party in the North in the years immediatel follow- 
ing the Civil War. But the tenure of the “Reformers,’ 
so-called, was short. Their organization was composed 
chiefly of Republicans who had followed Greeley in his 
opposition to Grant, and of disgruntled Democrats who 
sought office. Party lines were soon readjusted, however, 
and the Republicans, with the exception of a few instances, 
have controlled the political machinery of the State ever 
since. Seldom, indeed, has the State sent a Democrat 
The delegation in the lower 
house of Congress is almost always solidly Republican. 
But Republican success in Wisconsin has not always 
In fact, since the advent of 


accompanied by internecine warfare of the bitterest kind. 
Mr. La Follette, after his first election as Representative 
in Congress, rose to political power against the outspoken 


opposition of those who were regarded as the party 


leaders of that time, Elisha W. Keyes, Philetus Sawyer, 
John C. Spooner, and all the lesser lights of the con- 


servative organization. Mr. La Follette’s fight, in those 
days, was against the intrenched interests, represented by. 


the railroads and the lumber. barons. He was thrice elected 


Governor of the State, resigning his office to become 


United States Senator, His continued tenure in the 
upper house of Congress has been maintained only by 
repeated picturesque battles, each succeeditig one more 
bitterly contested, if possible, than its predecessors. At 
the time of his last election, five years ago, his enemies 
announced that he would not be again victorious. More 
recent developments, among them Senator La Follette’s 
alleged open opposition to the national war program, are 
said to have arrayed many of his former supporters 
against him in his own State. 

It is into this campaign, with the lines already quite 
definitely marked out, that the sponsors of the Nonparti- 
san League movement announce their desire to cast their 
The alliance which they will form will, of 
course, be with the faction of the Republican Party 
dominated by Senator La Follette and Governor Blaine. 


\ Nominally the combination should be a winning one, if 


the strength and influence of the league are what they are 


claimed to be. But there have been recently, in Wiscon- 


sin, as in other states, indications of a coalition of Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans against the Nonpartisans, just as 
there have been against the Socialists and others of the 
more radical groups. The Nonpartisans, in making 
their preliminary estimates of strength in Wisconsin, 
should not lose sight of the fact that the conservative 
Republicans in that State feel that they owe the La Fol- 
lette and Blaine factions nothing in the way of support. 


The advance announcement that the cause of both the 


Senator and the Governor is to be espoused by the league 
may very likely serve to unite the opposition to them in 
a formidable independent coalition. 


Lord Bryce Speaks 
‘Tue importance of Lord Bryce’s eight addresses at 
the Institute of Politics, now being conducted by Williams 
College, in Williamstown, Massachusetts, arises largely 
from the fact that Lord Bryce himself has helped to formu- 


late public opinion in the United States more than many 


people are aware. He is one of those makers of public 
opinion of whom he says in his Modern Democracies,” 

“They know the facts, they think out and marshal and 
set forth, by word or pen, the arguments meant to in- 
So when he speaks on such a broad 


States in ir Historical, Political, Commercial, Legal 
and Ethical Aspects, Including a Discussion of the 
Causes of Wars and the Means of Averting Them,” he 

facts and reasoning which should be helpful, 


now that the United States is again struggling to work 


out a satisfactory international policy. 
One of his 
“Modern Democracies,” and is reiterating in the present 


1 


the 1 
* 
ait : 
* 
* 


frances, tolerably well 


e forthcoming recall election, if it is 
: in the improvement of human nature. 


face problems of government with 


5 anal naa of international 


Nominally a Repub- 


cobelusions, which he has stated in his 


‘ovate ‘is tise United . 
of her universities to democracy as against the similar 


r. relation in the United Kingdom. Again, it was the 


N of dee and work 


1 . an active 


8 what he 
rally 


3 . sie 3 iat 5 would gain more 2 * the 
cooperation of communities than by 


their conflict, may 
do much to better those relations, but in the last resort 


the question is one of the moral progress of the individual 


men, who compose the communities. Can human nature 


in the members of many civilized nations (because 


progress can succeed only if it goes on in a number of 


nations at once) be raised to and sustained at a higher “ 


moral level than it has yet attained? This is a question 
to which we must return when our survey has been 
completed. . 
By his convincing books and such addresses as he is 
now giving, which will doubtless be published in book 
form later, Lord Bryce i is, himself helping considerably 
Just as his 
“American Commonwealth” has gyn fh of i 2 
value to students of politics in the ‘Un ted States, by 
broadening their point of view and enabling them to 
sureness, So his 
ems now should help 
awakening of the United States to a greater 
1 of what its cooperation with the rest of the world 
must be. 

In the United States thode active in public affairs 
have too often overlooked the need for an understanding 
of history to give them a background for their ‘decisions 
of present policy. Lord Bryce’s analysis of history, 
as well as of current problems, should encourage more 
intelligent study of international history from now on. 
Of those who arranged the Treaty. of Peace at Paris 
he says: “A task so great needed persons who possessed 
not only a profound and accurate knowledge of the facts 
they had to deal with, but also a wide vision, a grasp 
of fundamental principles, a calm judgment raised above 
the moment—persons who loved and sought justice, 
looking beyond the present to the future, seeking’ the 
good of mankind as well as the ‘advantage of their re- 
spective nations, able to appreciate the workings of those 
better forces which: alone can bring reconcilement and 
peace to a-distracted world.” A large part of his present 


work is, therefore, the education of men of affairs in 


just such qualities as he indicates to be needful. The 
fact is that the shortcomings of those who negotiated 
the Treaty of Peace must serve to stimulate the better 
understanding that is essential for the bringing about 
of an actual state of peace. In the end, then, no experi- 
ence, howéver unfortunate it may have seemed, is futile; 
for even in connection with the Treaty of Peace, which 
has not aroused general satisfaction, those who consider 
the situation carefully can learn how to go forward on 
a better basis. One of the purposes of this Institute of 
Politics at Williams College is thus to consider some of 
the lessons of experience, For this reason it is an inno- 
vation in the college world of the United States that 
should be watched with interest by the many. 


Congress of Universities 


NoTHING has been wanting to the practical success 


of the recent congress of the universities of the British 
Empire. 


Attended by representatives of fifty- nine uni- 
versities, held at Oxford, the very Mecca of academic 
culture, presided over, at its various sessions, by world- 
famous chairmen, pecuniarily self- supporting, this con- 
gress appears to fulfill all the conditions that those Who 
first envisaged such a gathering could have demanded. 
Nominally it is only the second of the series of such 
conferences, the first having been held in 1912; but those 
who are interested in origins will turn to a date shortly 
after the South African War, when Sir Gilbert Parker 
first carried out the idea of bringing the British univer- 
sities together. It is true that the gathering was hastily 
convened, and that the oversea universities were largely 
represented by delegates then in England; nevertheless 
it was made memorable by the presence of Lord Kelvin 
and other distinguished men of learning, and it showed 
the practicability of such conferences. The real testing- 
time came a few years later when, at a second prelimi- 
nary gathering, there seemed to be a danger of the con- 
ference falling too much under the kindly influence of 
officialism in the shape of the English Board of. Educa- 
tion. Happily it was rescued from such a state of 
dependence, and in 1912 the congress assumed. its 
present form and found a secure basis, 

A few years ago Oxford might have welcomed her 
guests with a tinge of medievalism, but a university that 
has so recently abolished compulsory Greek, and ad- 
mitted women to full membership of the university, 
speaks with a fuller voice and can do full justige to 
modern educational ideals. Lord Curzon, presiding as 
chancellor at the opening session, dwelt particularly upon 
this aspect of his university. Of all the subjects which 
fell to be considered by the congress, adult education 


' provoked the most interest. The tide. of democracy was 


flowing in, said Lord Haldane from the chair; it was 
lapping round the universities, and they should turn it 
to great profit. Both the chairman and subsequent 
speakers laid stress upon the value of extramural work, 
and the tutorial class movement. Higher education must 
be carried where it was wanted and, in the phrase of 


. Mr. Albert Mansbridge, it must be the common property 


of the duke and the dustman. A note of dissatisfaction 
with what has hitherto been accomplished in this direc- 
tion was, however, sounded by one of the representatives 
of McGill University, who said that university teachers 
and thé Workers Educational Association had so far 
only scratched the surface of industrial life, and that 
this was the cause of all the industrial discontent. It is 
significant that this opinion was uttered by a professor 
of one of the greatest of the Canadian universities, who: 
has necessarily been brought into contact with academic 


+ 
1 


gathering of historians, would have been o 


president of Toronto. who, at an earlier session, declared 
that the university in America was doing for its people 
what the iés did for Italy at the time of the 
Renaissance.’ Thus it is highly, probable that the presence 


of representatives of academic culture in the United 


poraneous 


very om 

benefit to all concerned.’ 
It is, indeed, noticeable thas the years which have 
between the end of the South African War and 
er the recent world-wide conflict have changed the rela- 
tive positions of the English-speaking universities as 
they have changed the status of the British dominions 
overseas. ‘These dre now nations in every sense of the 
-word, and their universities have in consequence a degree 
of independence in thought and organization which was 
not so apparent at the beginning of the century. On the 
other hand; American universities have in that interval 
drawn ‘closer to those of Britain’ For example, .their 
investigations into English law, history, language, and 
literature have made new ties between the countries; 
profe essors and teachers generally have become more 
conscious of their common inhefitance; and the desire to 
share their l is growing all the time. The 
result is that just at the moment when the congress of 
British universities is coming into its own, it begins 
to be aware of something that is lacking in its composi- 
tion. Without doubt some of its members are already 
asking themselves the question whether a gathering of 
all the English-speaking universities would not be prefer- 
able to a meeting confined to those that own allegiance 
to the Crown. Sooner or later, indeed, an Anglo-Ameri- 
can congress of universities may become a reality and 


States at this congress, as at the almost con 


supersede this conference founded on a more limited 


basis. . 


3 Editorial Notes 


War with published articles on the Polish insurgent 
leader, Korfanty, written by an American consul, and the 
magazines devoting their pages to the pros and cons of 
the Upper Silesian: question, quite a respectable-sized 
bibliography on that Province is now available. Of 
course, Col. E. M. House’s “What Really Happened 
at Paris” has much to say upon the dispute; Paul Scott 

owrer’s “Balkanised Europe” is useful for. reference; 
and one finds valuable historical data in Pole and Tzech 
in Silesia, from the pen of James A. Roy, as in “Poland 
and the Poles’\by A. Bruca Boswell. Worth perusing 
for the same purpose is the 1921 Polish Almanac; while 
The Economic Consequences of the Peace Treaty” by 
J. M. Keynes also should be included. Moreover, Dr. 


John H. Finley, formerly New York Cominissioner of 
Education, is an interesting writer upon the subject, and 


among those, by the way, who are of 5 
many can get along very well without Upper Silesia. 


NEVER perhaps was the old adage that every cloud has 
a silver lining better illustrated than in the present situa- 
tion of the loggers of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. 
It is the absence of a particular mis fortune that brings a 
cloud over The Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumber- 
men, an organization formed during the war, and better 
known as The Four L's.“ The forest fires that com- 
monly accompany this season of the year in the Pacific 
northwestern states are not taking place. The fires, to 
most people, have been “clouds” of first rate importance 
in the past, but to the loggers the silver linings in them 
have been veritable metal, for they have meant employ- 
ment and wages. At present, Superintendent J. M. Ponds 
says, the unemployment situation among the loggers is 
serious in the three states named. Mentioning the free- 
dom from forest fires which has obtained, thus far, as 
a cause of this, he adds: Reports from the woods are 
that the timber is green and the earth damp, with less 
likelihood of fires than there has been for many years.“ 
With all due sympathy for the loggers, there is’ excellent 
reason for rejoicing over the improved conditions, and 
if they continue they will doubtless benefit the lumbermen 


too, in time. 


Memsers of the Schumann Heink concert party, 
which is making a highly successful “trail-blazing” tour 
of Japan and China, have written home expressing sur- 
prise at the up-to-dateness of stores in Tokyo, some of 
which, they say, rival those of New York’s Fifth 
Avenue, not only in methods and equipment, but also in 
the cost of the articles exhibited for sale therein. It is 
interesting to note that seats for concerts given by the 
party have been sold for the equivalent of $6 each. 
Evidently the musicians are doing their share in pro- 
moting the unity of East and West in the en trend 
both of art and prices. 


“Let us have done with baseless pessimism and exces- 
sive and profitless modesty! We have a continent brim- 
ming with golden opportunities.“ This is the appeal made 
to the people of Australia by Mr. Harry Gullett, the new 
Director of Immigration. He urges every traveling Aus- 
tralian to dwell on the constructive, the lasting, the 
wonder ful, to let his patriotism fire his understanding of 
the possibilities of his own land. If Mr. Gullett is suc- 
cessful in banishing mournful introspection, political pes- 
simism, and over-concentration on such unfortunate 
incidentals as red flags and rabbits, he will have done 
vastly: more than promote a successful immigration 


campaign. 


‘THE Unrrep. STATES does not appear to be over- 
supplied with national banks, with only 8178 active, as 
shown by the June report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. To judge by the frequency with which the 
words “First National Bank of” some city or another 
are to be noted on paper currency, one might have said 
that the total would be considerably larger than this. 
Apparently money accumulates rather more rapidly than 
banks to handle it. Still, it is worth noting that the 
great increase in banks has come in quite recent years. 
A net increase of 4561 has taken place since March 14, 


1900. 


